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PREFACE 


This  report  is  the  capstone  to  a  series  of  reports  analyzing  Islamic 
fundamentalism  in  the  Northern  Tier  countries— Turkey,  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  Four  reports  analyze  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  turn,  and  this  document,  the  integrative  study,  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  common  patterns  and  characteristics  in  the  experience  of  all 
those  states  with  fundamentalism. 

The  series  includes: 

•  Islamic  Fundamentalism  in  ^ghanistan:  Its  Character  and 
Prospects,  by  Graham  E.  Fuller  (R-3970-USDP). 

•  Islamic  Fundamentalism  in  Pakistan:  Its  Character  and  Pros^ 
pects,  by  Graham  E.  Fuller  (R-3964-USDP). 

•  Forthcoming  research  by  Sabri  Sayari  and  Nikola  Schahgaldian 
on  flmdamentalism  in  Turkey  and  Iran. 

•  This  report. 

The  purpose  of  the  studies  is  to  examine  the  phenomenon  of  Islamic 
Aindamentalism:  its  origins,  its  historical  basis,  and  its  relationship 
to  the  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  of  each  country.  The 
studies  attempt  to  answer  a  series  of  specific  operational  and  policy 
questions  regarding  the  likely  character  of  Amdamentalist  policies  in 
those  countries— excluding  Iran,  which  is  already  a  fiindamentalist 
regime— were  Islamic  radicals  to  come  to  power.  The  role  of  Iranian 
influence  in  each  of  the  countries  is  also  examined.  Finally,  the  stud¬ 
ies  examine  the  implications  for  U.S.  poli^  and  the  possible  options 
the  United  States  mi£^t  exercise  in  its  relations  with  those  countries 
in  the  future.  • 

Althou^  this  study  limits  its  scope  to  the  Northern  Tier  countries,  its 
condusions  are  of  i^evance  to  other  countries  in  the  Muslim  world. 

The  research  was  conducted  within  the  International  Security  and 
Defense  Strategy  program  of  RAND*s  National  Defense  Research 
Institute,  a  federally  fiinded  research  and  development  center  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Staff.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  Under  Secretaty  of  Defense  for  Poliey,  and  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  membera  of  the  U.S.  defense  and  foreign  pol¬ 
ity  communiUes  concerned  with  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  relations  with 
Turkic,  Iran,  and  Pakistan,  U.S.  support  for  the  Afghan  mujahidin, 
and  the  future  of  Islamic  radicalism  in  the  Islamic  world  in  general. 
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SUMMARY 


Radical  Islamic  fundamentalism  has  taken  power  in  only  one  country 
in  the  Muslim  world  to  date:  Iran.  Not  only  is  Iran’s  ideological 
vision  Islamic,  it  is  also  uniquely  Shi’ite,  and  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
involve  the  clergy  in  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  state.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  main  American  experience  with  fundamentalist  Islam 
has  come  via  Iran  and  its  Shi’ite  supporters  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Lebanon,  for  this  particular  Iranian  form  carries  with  it  a  great  deal 
more  specifically  Iranian  political  baggage  than  merely  Islam.  Iran  is 
a  country  historically  possessed  of  a  unique  sense  of  grievance  and 
paranoia  toward  the  West,  stemming  in  part  firom  its  experience  of 
heavy-handed  domination  at  the  hands  of  Western— especially  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Russian— imperialism.  These  grievances  have  been  height¬ 
ened  by  Shi’ite  theology  and  a  sense  of  historical  mar^Tdom. 

But  the  character  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  does  not  need  to  parallel 
the  Iranian  form  in  all  respects.  The  United  States  has  already  had 
much  experience  with  Saudi  Arabia— a  fundamentalist  Idamic 
regime  in  many  ways— and  with  Pakistan,  where  former  President 
Zia  ul-Haqq's  I^amization  campaign  introduced  a  strong  measure  of 
Islamic  ideology  and  religious  austerity  into  the  economic,  political, 
and  social  aspects  of  life.  Both  of  these  countries  have  maintained 
good  relations  with  the  United  States  through  the  process. 

The  studies  in  this  series  conclude  that  radical  Islamic  fundmnental- 
ism  is  unlikely  to  come  to  power  in  the  three  remaining  states  of  the 
Northern  Tier:  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  Although  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of  these  countries  are  all 
very  different,  a  number  of  common  factors  suggest  that  Islamic  fun¬ 
damentalism,  or  ’’Islamism”  as  it  is  more  accurately  termed,  faces 
considerable  (d)stacles  in  coming  to  power. 

But  even  though  Islamism  may  not  actually  come  to  power,  the  stud¬ 
ies  also  indicate  that  it  could  exert  considerable  influence  over  the 
character  of  polities  and  policies  in  these  countries,  most  of  all  in 
Pakistan  and  somewhat  less  so  in  Turkey. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  AN  ISLAMIC  TAKEOVER 

Among  the  key  obstacles  to  a  takeover  of  power  by  radical  Islamist 
forces  in  all  three  countries  are  the  following: 

*  The  lack  of  any  single  charismatic  leadership  in  any  country. 

*  The  modest  electoral  showing  of  Islamic  parties  in  free  elections 
(Turkey  and  Pakistan). 

*  Opposition  of  the  military  to  Islamism  in  power  (Turkey  and 
Pakistan). 

*  Serious  divisions  among  the  ranks  of  Islamists,  including  over 
the  issue  of  how  Islamic  law  should  be  implemented. 

*  Objection  by  Shiite  minorities  to  the  imposition  of  Islamic 
law— because  it  will  invariably  be  Sunni  law  and  signify  Sunni 
religious  domination  over  them. 

*  Competition  to  radical  Islam  from  other  political  movements  and 
trends,  especially  the  lelt. 

*  Limited  Iranian  (Shi’ite)  capability  to  sharply  affect  the  evolu* 
tion  of  Islamic  politics  in  Sunni  countries. 

FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  GROWTH 
OFISLAMISM 

Despite  Islaraism's  poor  prospects  Ibr  actually  coming  to  power  in 
these  countries,  Islam  is  likely  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  ^e  politi* 
cal,  social,  and  economic  arenas,  rendering  it  a  for^  that  will  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  any  government  that  comes  to  power  in  those 
states.  Among  the  factors  (ontributing  to  the  growth  and  influents  of 
Islam,  we  can  note  the  following  more  generalized  characteristics: 

*  The  role  of  Islam  as  a  native  cultural  vehicle  for  dissent,  for  the 
expression  of  nationalist  grievances  ageinst  the  West,  and  as  a 
Ic^timizing  instrument  for  opposite  m.  to  oppressive  domestic 
rule. 

*  A  general  trend  for  Islam  to  be  strong  among  the  lower  middle 
class  (petty  bourgeoisie),  a  class  growing  in  salience  in  the 
Muslim  world  as  it  assumes  a  greater  role  in  the  econon^  and 
society  at  large. 

*  The  tendency  of  Islamic  organizatioiis  and  parties  to  focus  on 
social  welfare  work,  including  education  and  health,  in  societies 
where  the  stress  of  urbanization  increases  needs  in  this  area. 
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*  The  role  of  Islam  as  an  anchor  for  values  and  as  a  source  of 
solace  for  those  caught  up  in  the  trauma  of  the  urbanization  pro* 
cess. 

*  The  increasing  tendency  of  Islamist  groups  to  turn  to  modem 
political  instmmenta  shunned  by  the  traditional  clergy,  such  as 
political  parties  and  the  use  of  the  media,  for  influence. 

*  The  impact  of  the  growth  of  democra(7,  which  has  given  the 
Islamisto  greater  opportunity  both  for  the  expression  of  their 
political  views  and  for  election  to  national  parliaments  and  city 
governments. 

*  The  increasing  influence  of  Islamists  in  the  education  system 
and  the  growth  of  Islamic  schools,  producing  more  students 
exposed  to  Islamic  views. 

*  The  modernist  character  of  Islamist  leadership,  which,  in  sharp 
distinction  to  the  traditional  clergy,  has  received  Western^style 
secular  education,  usually  in  such  technical  areas  as  engineering 
or  medicine;  this  leadership  per^ives  modernization  and  the  use 
of  technology  as  essential  to  the  power  of  the  modern  Islamist 
state. 

In  these  terms,  it  is  probable  that  the  role  of  Islam  in  the  state  will 
became  more  important  in  Afghanistan  and  Turkey,  will  diminish 
somewhat  in  Iran,  and  will  remain  a  mi^or  for»  in  Pakistan.  In  utili* 
tarian  terms,  Islam  is  too  politically  powerful  and  emotive  as  a  force 
for  any  political  system  to  ignore. 


ISLAMIST  INFLUENCE  IN  NORTHERN  TIER  STATES 

De^ite  the  many  common  features  in  the  Islamist  experience  noted 
above,  each  of  the  Northern  Tier  countrh^  under  discussion  differs 
^rply  fVom  the  others  in  the  character  of  its  contemporary  political 
siUiation. 


Turkey 

Turkey  is  a  stron;^  secular  state.  Indeed,  Turkey*s  modem  secular* 
ism  has  almost  anathematized  it  to  the  Islamists:  once  it  had  been 
the  (^ter  of  world  Islam  under  the  glorious  Ottoman  Empire,  only  to 
turn  secular  in  the  192l)s  and  abdisb  the  veity  positiim  of  Cali|dmte, 
or  leader  ct  the  Islamic  faith-Hi  pcul  which  to  this  day  has  never  been 
resuscitated  in  the  Muslim  wor^  Turkey  is  thus  at  one  extreme  of 
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the  religious  spectrum  in  the  Muslim  world.  Turkey  has  also  had  a 
fairly  functioning  democracy  over  the  past  40  years. 


Afghanistan 

Afghanistan  is  in  a  state  of  complete  fluidity  following  the  defeat  and 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Army;  its  Islamically  oriented  miyahidin 
movement  is  currently  floundering  and  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
seize  power  militarily,  as  once  expected.  Because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  military  situation  in  Afghanistan  and  the  lade  of  any  political 
unity  among  the  Islamic  mvigahidin  parties,  any  prognosis  on  the 
future  of  Islam  in  Afghanistan  is  extremely  difi^lt  to  make  now. 
One  thing  is  certain,  however:  the  mt^jahidin  consider  that  their  vic> 
toey  over  the  Soviets,  regardless  of  international  aid,  was  a  victory  of 
Islam  over  the  Soviet  Union.  ‘^Islam  is  a  superpower,”  as  the  miyahi* 
din  say.  The  more  radical  of  the  Islamist  mi^^idin  groups,  Airther* 
more,  have  a  long  history  of  active  opposition  to  communism  in 
Afghanistan,  going  back  to  the  late  19608;  they  are  not  about  to  give 
up  their  struggle  now,  regardless  of  what  other  political  settlements 
or  accommodations  may  be  reached  in  the  interim.  If  the  mi^jahidin 
are  able  to  defeat  the  Kabul  regime  and  come  to  power,  they  will 
unquestionably  establish  an  Islamic  republic.  But  the  mqjahidin 
almost  surely  will  not  be  able  to  remain  united,  and  the  Islamists  will 
be  unable  to  control  the  country  ai^  more  firmly  than  past  Af]|^an 
regimes,  including  the  communists,  have  been  able  to  do.  Any 
Islamic  republic  that  might  ever  come  into  existence  in  Afj^anistan 
will  not  replay  the  virulence  and  xenophobia  of  Iran,  nor  will  it  devote 
itself  3ingle*mindedly  to  opposition  to  the  United  States  as  Tduran 
has  done. 


Pakistan 

Pakistan  is  unique  in  the  modem  world,  a  state  wh(»e  very  raison 
d'etre  in  1947  was  to  be  a  homeland  for  Muslims  in  the  Indian  sub* 
continent.  Its  Islamic  character  is  central  to  its  very  existence  and 
functioning,  even  today.  Islam  has  also  served  as  an  instrument  of 
political  legitimation  for  a  number  of  its  leaders,  espedaUy  former 
President  Zia  uhHaqq.  But  despite  his  very  active  ”lslamisation” 
campaign,  even  Zia  refirained  from  comprehensive  implementation  of 
Isla^e  law  as  the  basis  for  the  state  and,  as  a  mUitary  officer, 
opposed  permitting  the  clerics  or  Islamists  to  come  to  absolute  power 
in  any  case.  Paki^an  has  additionally  been  considerably  tnflimneed 
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by  events  in  Afghanistan  and  the  victory  of  the  Islamist  miyahidin 
over  the  Soviet  Union — a  victory  achieved  with  key  Pakistani  sup¬ 
port.  Pakistani  and  Afghan  Islamist  groups  have  close  links  to  each 
other,  and  each  could  considerably  influence  the  strength  of  the  other 
if  one  of  them  were  to  come  to  power.  The  political  situation  in  Paki¬ 
stan  is  also  undergoing  a  period  of  transition  since  the  unanticipated 
death  of  Zia  in  1988,  the  holding  of  almost  unprecedented  free  elec¬ 
tions  in  late  1988,  the  unprecedented  accession  of  a  woman  prime 
minister,  Benazir  Bhutto,  into  power  (and  opposed  by  the  Islamists), 
and  her  subsequent  loss  of  power  in  the  elections  of  1990.  The  future 
political  role  of  Islam  in  Pakistan  is  thus  also  in  a  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainty. 


THE  ISLAMISTS  IN  POWER 

Should  the  Islamists  attain  power  in  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  or  Paki¬ 
stan,  the  regimes  would  be  unlikely  to  take  the  extreme  xenophobic 
positions  of  Iran,  but  they  would  share  certain  broad  characteristics; 

•  All  would  be  antipathetic  to  Western  cultural  influences,  which 
Islamists  view  as  lacking  moral  foundation  and  marked  exces¬ 
sively  by  individualism,  consumerism,  sexual  license,  mwal  rela¬ 
tivism,  and  secular  values. 

•  All  would  oppose  a  mqjor  American  presence  in  the  country, 
although  normal,  correct  relations  would  not  be  excluded;  th^ 
would  also  opp(»e  any  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  region, 
including  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

•  All  would  oppose  military  ties  with  the  United  States,  although 
each  might,  faced  with  a  severe  security  problem  (Pakistan  in 
particular),  turn  to  it  for  the  purchase  of  weaponry.  Turkey's 
NATO  Ues  would  be  abolished. 

•  Economic  ties  with  the  ..urid  would  remain  much  the  same,  but 
Turkey  would  almost  certainly  forgo  membership  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community, 

•  All  would  be  concerned  with  opposing  ‘imperialist  influences'* 
from  both  East  and  West  and  wc^d  be  extremely  prickly  about 
issues  of  national  sovereignty. 

•  All  would  devote  greater  policy  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
Muslims  around  Ute  world,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Muslims  in  India,  the  USSR,  Palestine,  Malaysia,  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 


*  All  would  be  active  in  "North«South  politics”  and  the  non>aligned 
movement— to  the  extent  that  that  movement  retains  sig¬ 
nificance  in  a  post-Cold  War  world. 

*  Unless  the  USSR  were  to  regress  to  the  ideological  and  expan¬ 
sionist  policies  that  typified  it  under  pre-Gorbachev  rule,  the 
Northern  Tier  states  will  probably  be  more  relaxed  about  the 
USSR  and  will  improve  their  ties  with  it.  Islamists  will  view  the 
USSR  in  general  as  less  of  a  cultural  threat  to  the  Islamic  world 
than  the  United  States. 

*  Iran  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  prominence  as  a  leader  of  the 
Muslim  world  and  would  probably  encounter  significant  regional 
rivalry  with  its  neighbors  for  the  role  of  Islamic  leadership. 


Terrorism 

Terrorism  against  the  United  States  from  Islamist  policies  in  the 
Northern  Tier  countries  is  less  likely  than  was  the  case  with  Iran;  it 
could  crop  up,  however,  under  specific  situations  in  specific  countries: 

•  Terror  could  certainly  not  be  ruled  out  in  Turkey  if  U.S.  rela¬ 
tions  with  Turkey  were  to  undergo  a  rocky  period.  Key  issues  of 
fiiction  could  spring  hrom  serious  disagreements  within  NATO, 
especially  relating  to  the  Greek-Turkish  balance,  human  rights 
(especially  relating  to  the  Kurds  in  Turkey),  or  rejection  of  Turk¬ 
ish  membership  in  the  EC,  or  from  U.S.  elforts  to  engage  Turkey 
in  policies  against  Muslim  states  of  the  region.  Terror  against' 
the  U.S.  presence  in  Turkey  was  active  at  one  point  during  the 
period  of  **8001^11)1^  in  the  19708,  althou^  it  came  almost 
exclusively  dram  the  leR.  It  revived  again  during  the  Gulf  War. 
An  Islamist  campaign  against  the  United  States  under  periods 
of  severe  national  stress  and  friction  with  the  West  cannot  be 
ruled  out,  especially  if  the  U.S.  presenr^  in  Turkey  became  a 
volatile  issue  in  itself. 

•  The  Afi^ans  did  not  turn  to  international  terror  during  the 
whole  decade  of  strug^e  against  the  USSR,  and  there  are  likely 
to  be  few  issues  of  genuine  conflict  with  tl. )  United  States  in  the 
ftiture-Hdiort  of  a  nudor  U.S.-backed  Pakistani  confrontation 
with  an  Islamist  Alj^nistan,  an  unlikely  oontingency. 

•  Pakistan  could  move  in  an  extremist  direction,  with  mrd)  action 
or  terrorism  against  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  seriiws 
deterioration  of  relations  over  a  strong  U.S.  tilt  to  India,  nuclear 
proliferation,  or  human  riidita.  While  Pakistan  does  not  have 
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today  a  clandestine  terrorist*oriented  Islamist  organization, 
violence  has  often  been  a  feature  of  Islamist'supported  anti- 
American  agitation  in  the  past. 


U.S.POUCIES 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  the  United  States  can  do  specihcally  to 
influence  the  course  of  Islamic  politics  in  the  Northern  Tier  other 
than  to  observe  national  and  Islamic  sensitivities.  Islamist  tenden¬ 
cies  tend  to  be  stimulated  by  adversity,  but  they  are  not  exclusively 
dependent  upon  that  factor.  Islam  need  not  be  a  negative  factor  in 
general  in  the  politics  of  th  jse  countries;  it  is  only  in  its  more  extrem¬ 
ist  forms  of  political  expression  that  it  has  Wrongly  threatened  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  and  lives. 

U.S.  conflrontation  with  Islamic  states  anywhere  can  obviously  have  a 
bearing  on  Muslim  world  attitudes  toward  the  United  States.  The 
continued  festering  of  the  Palestinian  situation  is  one  such  issue,  and 
solving  it  would  serve  to  reduce  at  least  one  of  the  more  salient 
conflicts  in  the  Muslim  world.  The  Gulf  War  also  generated  Islamist 
opposition  to  the  U.S.  militaiy  campaign  against  Iraq,  most  notably  in 
Pakistan,  but  the  reaction  never  got  out  of  hand. 

U.S.  policymakers  will  need  to  remain  sensitive  to  Islamic  sentiment 
within  these  countries.  But  white  such  a  statement  is  easy  to  make, 
it  is  harder  to  implement.  Latent  reservoirs  of  anti-U.S.  feeling  exist 
in  many  parUi  (d*  the  Third  World,  and  especially  the  Muslim  world, 
based  on  a  complex  syndrome  of  grievances,  many  or  most  of  which 
are  not  of  American  doing  but  for  which  the  United  States  attracts 
censure  simply  because  of  its  sixe,  its  wealth,  its  broad  international 
presence,  its  pervasive  official,  private,  cultural,  and  commercial 
influence,  and  its  role  as  “cent  .  of  the  capitalist  world.**  Some  of  this 
latent  hostility  cannot  bo  overoHne.  U.$.  policymakers  and  diplomats 
should  remain  sensitive  to  the  Islamic  clement  within  Muslim 
societies,  gauge  its  growth,  and  avoid  assuming  that  the  often  pro- 
U.S.  attitudes  of  the  Westemixed  elites  in  power  are  representative  of 
a  eountiy  as  a  whde.  Indeed,  when  power  shifts  abruptly  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  group  into  another,  there  can  be  unpleasant  surprises  if 
we  have  systematically  ignored  the  views  of  an  important  segment  of 
sodety  not  in  power  at  the  time.  Hie  United  States  will  always  have 
to  live  with  the  presence  of  many  of  th(sc  Islamist  groups  within 
these  countries;  we  must  recognise  and  accept  that  their  views  will 
inevitably  constrain  both  U.S.  policies  and  the  acceptability  of  U.S. 
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policies  to  the  non-Islamist  elite.  To  ignore  these  views  and  ride 
roughshod  over  them,  or  even  to  support  local  leadership  that  does 
the  same,  may  bring  highly  negative  and  unforeseen  returns  in  the 
future. 

U.S.  assistance  to  Muslim  countries  will  clearly  help  improve  atti¬ 
tudes.  But  we  also  know  from  experience  that  such  aid,  however 
well-intentioned  and  valuable,  can  ^  seen  as  heavy-handed  cultural 
intervention  when  it  assumes  too  high  a  profile  in  the  life  of  a  coun- 
tiy.  Under  such  circumstances,  aid  can  become  the  spark  for  Islamist 
opposition. 

In  the  end,  democracy  is  probably  the  most  effective  instrument  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  virulent  Islamist  forces.  In  countries  such  as 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Tunisia,  where  Islamist  parties  have  had  to  com¬ 
pete  in  open  elections,  espouse  positions,  and  articulate  a  dear  sot  of 
potential  polides,  such  parties  have  received  only  a  limited,  but 
nonetheless  significant,  portion  of  the  vote.  Suppression  generally 
serves  to  strengthen  the  radicalism  of  Islamist  parties  end  groups 
and  to  increase  their  appeal  to  oppressed  citizenry.  Islamists  are 
forced  toward  greater  moderation  and  acceptance  of  democratic 
processes  when  ^ey  are  required  to  compote  in  open  elections. 

Islamism  is  not  inherently  democratic  in  outlook,  bnt  its  leadership 
recognizes  that  the  movement  has  suffered  deeply  at  the  hands 
totalitarian  or  authoritarian  regimes  around  the  world,  making 
democracy  a  much  safer  and  preferable  system  of  government,  even  if 
it  is  not  explicitly  Islamist  in  character.  U.S.  sui^xnt  for 
democracy— a  long-term  policy  goal  that  has  sometimes  suffered 
under  the  choices  imposed  by  the  Cold  War— is  the  most  elTceUve 
instrument  for  helping  deradicalize  Islamic  extr  vmism. 

Ute  United  States  must  above  all  avoid  becoming  paranoid  abmit 
Islam.  The  Islamists  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  wh^e  spectrum  of 
Islam.  Other  moderate  Muslims  in  these  countries  find  much  to 
admire  about  the  West,  as  well  as  much  to  criticize.  They  wish  to 
maintain  ties  with  the  West.  But  to  the  extent  that  there  are  “ehjee- 
live”  anti-American  feelings  for  various  reasons  in  dilTerent  segments 
cd*  Muslim  societies,  tltcre  will  invariably  be  some  Islamic  expression 
of  that  hostility,  which  would  in  any  case  be  expressed  throu|dt  some 
vehicle  or  other.  This  reality  wUi  not  disappear,  and  the  United 
States  must  learn  to  live  with  it  while  working  over  the  longer  term 
for  the  alleviation  of  the  most  serious  pi^lems  of  long-range 
economic,  social,  and  political  development  ot  the  Third  Worid.  We 
are  well  equit^nsd  to  do  so;  our  greidest  weakness  is  perhaps  our 
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occasional  heavy-handedness  or  cultural  insensitivity  in  doing  so, 
owing  to  the  sheer  weight  and  exuberance  of  our  culture  and  society. 

In  the  end,  we  are  talking  about  the  problem  of  limiting  extremism 
rather  than  limiting  the  idea  or  political  expression  of  Islam  per  se, 
which  does  not  at  all  have  to  assume  extremist  or  anti-U.S.  form. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


TIus  overview  of  Islam  in  the  Northern  Tier  draws  upon  the  RAND 
studies  of  Islam  in  the  countries  that  make  it  up:  Turkey,  Iran, 
Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  Those  studies  set  out  to  examine  the 
phenomenon  of  Islamic  fundamentalism:  its  origins,  its  historical 
basis,  and  its  relationship  to  the  political,  economic,  and  social  insti* 
tutions  of  each  country.  They  attempt  to  answer  a  series  of  specific 
operational  and  policy  questions  regarding  the  likely  character  of  fun¬ 
damentalist  policies  in  the  Northern  Tier  countries— except  for  Iran, 
which  already  has  a  fundamentalist  regime— if  Islamic  radicals  were 
to  come  to  power.  They  also  examine  the  role  of  Iranian  influence  in 
each  of  the  countries.  The  studies  lastly  explore  the  implications  for 
U.S.  pol*  /  and  the  possible  options  the  United  States  has  in  shaping 
its  relations  with  those  countries  in  the  future. 

This  report,  althougti  an  overview,  is  much  more  than  a  summary  of 
key  ^.ndlngs  fVom  those  studies;  it  attempts  to  take  a  broader  look  at 
the  phenomenon  of  Islaui  as  a  political  force  in  diverse  respects: 
Islam  and  i  he  democratic  process,  Islam  versus  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR,  Islam  and  ethnicity,  Islam  ond  the  left,  and  Islam  as  a 
political  force  overall.  Th^  overview  cannot  be  comprehensive  in  all 
respects,  but  it  does  identify  many  of  the  most  important,  politically 
salient  features  of  political  behavior  and  relationships  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Tier  region. 

While  the  conclusions  are  based  pri.aaHly  oa  the  Islamic  experience 
in  the  Northern  Tier  countues,  they  also  hold  considerable  relevance 
for  the  Islamic  experiente  in  many  other  countries  as  well. 

Readers  interested  in  locking  at  closer  details  of  politic-^.l  Islam  in 
Northern  Iher  countries  should  refer  tu  the  original  country  st".dies, 
their  footnotes  and  bibliogs'aphies.  This  ovemew  does  not  explicitly 
reference  the  original  studies,  two  of  which— Afj^anbtan  and 
Pakistan— were  written  by  this  author 


2.  FUNDAMENTAUSM  AND  ISLAMISM 


THEOLOGY  VERSUS  IDEOLOGY 

The  term  fundamentalist  came  into  common  parlance  to  describe  a 
seemingly  new  breed  of  Muslim  thinking  that  began  to  attract  inter¬ 
national  attention  in  the  1970s,  even  thou{^  its  roots  go  back  several 
centuries.  But  "fundamentalism*'  is  an  unsatisfactory  tern,  suggest¬ 
ing  as  it  does  a  strict  reversion  to  the  institutions  of  a  medieval  or 
even  early  Islamic  state.  This  more  recent  phenomenon  is  better 
termed  Islamism,  suggesting  not  so  much  theology  as  an  ideology 
whose  implications  are  not  at  all  old-fashioned,  but  thorout^y 
modern.  Islamism  has  driven  a  mfoor  gulf  between  the  traditional 
mullahs  or  Islamic  scholars  Culama)  and  the  new  ‘Tslamists.*’  The 
two  groups  often  coexist  uneasily.  While  the  mullahs  or  'ulama  are 
usually  die  educational  product  of  traditional  Muslim  "madrasahs,** 
or  theological  schools,  the  Islamists  emerge  firom  modem  secular 
universities  in  the  Middle  East  and  abroad,  and  more  often  t^-ui  not 
they  have  received  technical  or  scientific  education  as  engineers,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  technicians.  Unlike  traditional  Islamic  scholars,  they  are 
less  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  traditional  Islamic  learning  than  in 
the  establishment  of  a  modem  society  that  lives  8tx»rding  to  Islamic 
law  and  precepts.  Their  movement  is  profoundly  political,  one  that 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  new  Islamic  state  dedicated  to  the  <^tion 
of  an  Islamic  society  that  facilitates  the  conduct  of  an  upright,  Islamic 
life  at  home  and  tbat  safeguards  the  political,  cultural,  and  religious 
integrity  of  the  Islamic  state  within  the  intomational  order. 

The  traditional  clergy  oRen  see  the  Islamists  as  a  direct  threat  to 
their  own  interests,  since  the  Islamists  generally  do  not  envisage  a 
major  role  for  the  clergy  in  the  operatbn  of  the  state.  Indeed, 
Khomeini's  Islamic  republic,  in  which  the  clerics  actually  conduct  Uie 
day-to-day  affairs  of  state  (tom  the  hii^est  level,  is  seen  as  a  distinct 
aberration  by  nearly  all  Sunnis  and  a  hi|d>  proportion  of  Shi'a 
even  in  Iran.  For  the  Islamists,  the  state  must  be  dedioited  to  tbs 
political,  economic,  and  social  goals  of  Islam,  but  the  state  does  not 
require  the  clergy  itself  to  fiiUUl  its  goals.  Fundamental  debate  over 
this  issue  is  certain  to  emerge  again  in  Iran  in  the  fiiture  as  it  did  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Islamic  repi^lic. 

As  noted  above,  Islamist  views  and  the  establishment  of  Islamic 
republics  do  not  necessarily  have  to  fit  into  the  Iranian  pidtem  that 
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has  been  such  a  particular  nemesis  for  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the 
problem  for  the  West  is  not  whether  a  given  state  is  Islamic  in  its 
domestic  structure  so  much  as  what  that  state’s  foreign  outlook  is  and 
how  radical  a  turn  it  takes.  The  radical  Islamism  we  see  in  Iran 
represents  an  overall  policy  of  extremist  action  that  has  direct  bear* 
ing  on  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  West.  The  Iranian 
experience  has  been  unique:  even  without  Islam,  the  chances  are 
that  ahy  post-Shah  nationalist  regime  would  have  contained  many 
aspects  of  hostility  to  the  United  States. 


ISLAM  AS  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  TRADmONAL 
CULTURAL  AUTHENTICITY  VERSUS  WESTERNIZING 
MODERNISM 

If  fundamentalism  and  Islamism  have  been  able  to  fill  ideological 
vacuums  left  by  the  failure  of  other  ideologies,  Islamism  ei\)oy8  the 
special  benefit  of  working  within  the  framework  of  cultural  authentic* 
i^  of  the  Islamic  world.  All  Third  World  societies  face  the  encroach* 
ment  of  Western  views  on  their  political,  economic,  Social,  and  cul* 
tural  values  and  traditions.  Islamists,  notably  in  Iran,  have  declared 
that  modernization  need  not  mean  Westernization.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  for  modernization  to  come  in  many  other  forms, 
simply  because  so  many  of  the  norms  of  ’Modernized**  life  first  evolved 
and  took  concrete  form  in  a  Western  milieu.  The  process  of  modem* 
ization  and  Westernization  is  thus  by  definition  dislocating  and  often 
alienating.  Yet  Islamism  draws  firom  traditional  values  and  cultural 
material  in  a  way  recognized  by  Muslims  as  culturally  authentic.  The 
cultural  vehicle  of  Islam  will  retain  powerful  attraction  in  the  face  of 
’’imported’*  values.  It  ^Iso  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  culture  of 
Westernized  elites  and  can  be  employed  as  an  instrument  against 
any  elite  that  steps  outside  the  native  tradition. 


3.  ISLAM  AND  THE  NORTHERN 
TIER  COUNTRIES 


This  study  specifically  encompasses  the  political  challenge  of  Islam  in 
all  of  the  Northern  Tier  countries:  Turkey,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan.  Yet  in  purely  Islamic  terms,  each  of  these  countries  is 
strikingly  unique. 

•  Turkey  is  the  first  Muslim  country  to  have  overwhelmingly 
embraced  secularism— as  far  badlc  as  the  1920s.  In  Islamist 
eyes,  Turkey  bears  the  special  stigma  of  having  abolished  the 
institution  of  the  Caliphate:  the  office  of  religious  leadership 
over  the  entire  Muslim  world.  Islam  now  no  longer  has  any  for¬ 
mal  religious  leadership  anywhere,  f'or  the  same  reason, 
Turkey  also  eivjoys  unusual  respect  from  secularizing  elements 
in  the  Muslim  world  who  see  Turkey  as  a  model  in  the  prorass. 

•  Iran  is  the  first  modem  Muslim  country  to  establish  an  Islamic 
theocracy  as  the  basis  of  its  c^vemmentt  Iran  is  also  the  only 
Shnte  state  in  the  world. 

•  Afghanistan  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  inflicted 
defeat  on  the  army  of  a  modem  superpower,  in  a  decade-long 
Islamic  jihad  or  holy  war  fought  almost  exclusively  by  Islami- 
cally  oriented  guerrilla  groups. 

•  Pakistan  is  the  first  state  in  the  world  to  be  founded  on  purely 
religious  grounds.  Islam  is  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  Pal^tan, 
carved  out  of  British  India  as  a  homeland  for  the  subcontinent’s 
Muslim  population.  Islam  is  central  to  Pakistan’s  own  sense  of 
identity. 

In  geopolitical  terms  these  countries  eivjoy  particular  importance, 
bor^ring  as  they  do  (except  for  Pakistan)  on  the  underbelly  of  the 
USSR.  They  have  borne  the  brunt  of  Russian  and  Soviet  power  pro¬ 
jection  southwards  over  the  centuries.  None  of  these  countries  are 
part  of  the  larger  Arab  world;  linguistically  each  is  distinct  foom  the 
others  (apart  (trom  some  overlap  into  Afj^anistan).  Thqy  thus  share 
this  quality  cf  diversity  that  sets  them  apart  as  a  group  of  important, 
individually  distinct  countries.  Yet,  b^use  th^  muntries  lack 
natural  linguistic,  cultural,  or  ethnic  allies,  they  have  tended  to  look 
to  each  other  as  ’Natural”  partners  simply  because  th^  constitute  a 
Northern  Tier  alongside  the  USSR  and  do  not  i)elongr  elsewhere. 
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The  Russian  challenge  has  helped  various  of  these  countries  to  band 
together  politically  over  the  past  several  decades,  starting  with  the 
1937  Sa’dabad  Pad,  or  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression,  comprising  Turkey, 
Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  Iraq  (Pakistan  did  not  exist  at  that  time).  In 
1956,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Iraq  formed  the  Bafid^dad  Pact  of  Mutual 
Cooperation.  That  pact’s  successor,  CENTO,  consisted  in  1959  of 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan,  along  with  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
same  three  Northern  Tier  countries  established  the  Regional  Coopera¬ 
tion  for  Development  in  1964,  resuscitated  after  the  Khomeini  revolu¬ 
tion  as  the  Economic  Cooperation  Organiasation.  There  is  thus  a  histor¬ 
ical  perception  of  shared  common  interests  despite  cultural  and 
linguistic  ^versity. 

This  examination  of  the  Northern  Tier  0)untries  emphasixes  distinc¬ 
tive  features  and  problems  that  will  affect  the  future  of  Islam  there. 
The  inquiry  in  particular  looks  at  several  important  sets  of  issues: 

*  What  is  the  historical  character  of  the  Islamist  movement  in 
these  countries?  What  are  key  political  events  that  shape  its 
character  today?  What  are  the  sources  of  strength  and  weak¬ 
ness  that  the  movement  demonstrates? 

•  What  course  will  Islam  take  in  its  future  development  in  these 
important  states?  What  policies  might  Islamists  adopt  if  they 
came  to  power?  What  precedents  and  exqperiences  undergone 
might  suggest  possible  courses  of  development  for  lidiun  in  c^li^ 
Muslim  countries  in  the  future? 

»  What  it  the  aignifleanee  of  theM  developmenta  for  U.S.  in- 
teresta?  Fw  regiomdpohticaas  awhole?  ^ 

ISLAM  AS  A  UNIFnNG  OR  DIVISIVE  FAC^ 

XaUm'e 

Islam  foeusea  on  the  eatabliahmeht  ^  the  Islamle  atate  as  the  hig^i^t 
expreaaion  the  Muslim  relij^ous  oommu^  Iilaih  is  not 
interested  in  ethnicity  as  a  uni^t^  concept;  indeed,  in  talamic  termt, 
ethnicity  it  not  an  appropriate  ^ie  for  at&teho^:  Islam  should 
superset  narrow  sthnie  interests.  For  this  resson,  letdem  hi  many 
of  these  coui^riei  tee  an  important  amd  pot^i^e  for  islam  as  e 
uni^iing  fiietor  within  ^  countiy.  Afi^hanittim  rnk  Pakistan,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  Iran  and  Turkey,  are  multiethttie  svatee,  potentially  or 
actotdly  threatened  with  eeparatiem.  Islam  providea  potential  i^ 
logical  glue  to  bind  them  together:  . 
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•  Pakistan  has  no  other  unifying  ideology. 

•  The  Afghan  mxyahidin  clearly  sense  that  Islam  is  the  source  of 
their  strength  in  their  anti<Soviet,  anticommunist  resistance 
and  must  be  the  unifying  element  to  create  a  new,  more  unified 
Afghan  state  in  the  future— downplaying  the  traditional  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  Pashtuns. 

•  Even  secular  Turkish  leaders,  with  only  a  relatively  minor  eth¬ 
nic  problem  to  date,  appreciate  that  Islam  can  be  a  generally 
unifying  factor  in  relations  between  Kurds  and  Turks  in  the 
future. 

•  Iran  under  the  Ayatollah  has  constantly  preached  the  basic 
unity  of  Islam  and  its  unifying  role  in  Iran.  The  Ayatollah  furth¬ 
ermore  carried  a  message  of  universalistic  Islam  to  all  Muslims; 
despite  that,  other  Muslim  countries  have  nonetheless  not  been 
able  to  overlook  Iran’s  basically  Shi’ite  character. 


Islam  as  a  Divisive  Force 

Althoucdt  Islam  should  serve  as  a  fundamentally  unifying  principle 
among  ethnically  diverse  populations,  attempts  to  implement  Islamic 
law  and  establish  an  Islamic  state  in  fact  often  prove  divisive. 
Rigorous  implementation  of  Islamic  law  requires  moving  away  ftom 
general  reli^ous  principles  into  the  realm  of  the  vety  specific,  con¬ 
crete  legislation,  the  details  of  which  can  create  umaiderable 
disagreement. 

•  Shi'ite  minorities  in  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Turk^  all  fear 
implementation  of  Shari’a  law  because  it  is  based  on  the  Sunni 
legal  corpus.  Faced  with  such  circumstances  the  Shi’a  would 
prefer  to  live  in  a  secular  state  altogether,  where  their  own 
rights  would  be  better  protected. 

•  Sunni  minorities  living  under  Shi'ite  law  in  Iran  have  the  same 
problem.  In  Pakistan  there  has  even  been  disagreement  amcmg 
the  many  different  Sunni  groups  and  sects  over  the  specifics 
Islamic  law;  resolution  cH  the  issues  has  often  itfovcited  more 
division  than  unity. 
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IRAN  AS  A  REGIONAL  ISLAMIST  INFLUENCE 

Iran  is  perceived  by  all  three  of  its  Northern  Tier  neighbors  as  a  coun¬ 
try  of  miyor  political,  economic,  and  cultural  importance.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Islamic  republic,  however,  Iran’s  intrusive  reli¬ 
gious  policies  have  created  negative  feelings  in  each  of  its  neighbors, 
whereby  Iran  is  perceived  to  be  flagrantly  interfering  in  their  internal 
affairs.  Iran’s  Islamic  crusading  has  been  accepted  with  some  degree 
of  tolerance  because  no  neighbor  has  wished  to  see  its  relations  with 
Iran  seriously  deteriorate.  Pakistan  and  Turkey  have  also  feared 
Iran’s  vulnerability  to  Soviet  influence  or  control  in  the  event  of  inter¬ 
nal  disorder  or  collapse,  and  this  h^  softened  their  responses  to 
Iranian  meddling.  Nonetheless,  in  its  new  ideological  clothing,  Iran 
is  broadly  perceived  by  its  Northern  Tier  neighbors  as  posing  a 
greater  problem  than  it  ever  has  before  in  this  century — a  problem  to 
be  managed  and,  hopefUlly,  finessed.  Real  armed  conflict  with  Iran  is 
seen  as  extremely  unlikely,  and  unnecessary.  Still,  no  other  member 
of  the  Northern  Tier  constitutes  this  kind  of  challenge  to  all  its 
neighbors— especially  now  that  a  Soviet-dominated  communist 
Afghanistan  is  no  longer  on  the  scene. 

•  Iran  has  boldly  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  Islamic  government 
throughout  the  Islamic  world. 

•  Iran  has  criticized  the  close  security  ties  between  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other; 
Turkey’s  membership  in  NATO  has  regularly  been  castigated. 

•  Iran  has  yx>intedly  refused  to  pay  homage  to  the  tomb  and 
memory  of  the  fa^er  of  modem  Turkey,  the  great  secularizer 
and  Westeraizer,  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk.  Such  a  visit  is  de 
rigueur  for  visiting  foreigners,  and  omitting  it  is  an  act  deeply 
offensive  to  most  Turks.  Iran’s  clerics  reserve  a  key  place  for 
Ataturk  in  their  demonology. 

•  Iran  has  stirred  up  trouble  to  a  limited  extent  among  Turkey’s 
Shi’ite  (or  Alevi)  population.  Iran  has  intervened  in  a  Turkish 
political  dispute  over  the  right  of  female  university  students  to 
wear  Islamic  headdress,  banned  by  the  Turkish  courts. 

•  Iran  has  pointedly  involved  itself  in  inciting  disorders  among 
Pakistan’s  Shi’ite  community. 

•  Iran  supports  Uie  Shi’ite  minority  Hazaras  in  Afghanistan, 
wh(»e  own  political  goals  in  the  countty  are  not  broadly  sup- 
pmted  by  any  of  the  Afghan  Sunni  mniahidin. 
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Whatever  political  stresses  and  strains  exist  in  Iran’s  three  Northern 
Tier  neighbors,  we  conclude  that  Iran  is  extremely  unlikely  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  model  for  radical  Islam  in  the  region.  Iran  is  Shi’ite,  lending 
the  Iranian  revolution  Shi’ism’s  particular  mindset  of  victimization, 
xenophobia,  and  a  sense  of  martyrdom  in  confronting  the  world. 
Sunni  Islam,  even  in  its  more  radical  forms,  presents  a  rather  cooler, 
less  apocalyptic  character. 


ISLAM  AS  A  TARNISHED  POUTICAL  FORCE 
IN  THE  STATE 

While  Islam  as  a  religious  ideal  is  above  reproach,  its  concrete  appli¬ 
cation  into  specific  policies  by  the  state  at  the  hands  of  fallible  man 
can  often  produce  negative  results.  The  very  political  prominence  of 
Islam  in  the  last  two  decades  has  created  greater  demands  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  an  Islamic  order;  if  that  order’s  policies  fail  to  deliver,  the 
appeal  of  Islam  in  politics  will  be  tarnished.  Islam  as  a  faith  will  not 
suffer,  but  the  ability  of  politicians  to  cot\)ure  with  it  will  markedly 
diminish.  We  are  already  seeing  signs  of  the  wane  of  its  appeal  as  a 
political  blueprint. 

*  In  Iran,  political  Islam  has  already  developed  a  host  of  negative 
associations  directly  related  to  the  unpopularity  or  failure  of 
mony  of  the  regime’s  policies— whether  they  are  ’’Islamic”  or  not. 
Invocation  of  Islam  will  increasini^  elicit  ^nicism  from  many 
Iranian  citizens  who  see  Islam  employed  for  purely  “po^^cal” 
purposes. 

•  In  Pakistan,  the  dominant  Puidabis  have  often  used  Islam  to 
invoke  blessing  on  a  political  status  quo  that  eqjoins  large  ethnic 
minorities  from  expressing  ethnic  or  regional  feelings  because  it 
would  violate  Pakistan's  “Islamic”  character.  Here  too,  many 
resent  what  they  perceive  as  the  abuse  of  Islam  for  political  rea- 
son.i. 

•  In  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkey,  Shi'a  minorities  actually 
prefer  a  secular  state  where  there  can  be  no  imposition  of  Sunni 
Islamic  doctrine  upon  them.  Similarly,  in  Iran,  Sunni  minorities 
resent  the  imposition  of  Shi’ite  law  upon  the  entire  country. 

*  In  Turkey,  many  segments  of  the  population,  especially  the  Ata- 
turkist  elite,  perceive  Islam  strictly  an  instrument  for  politi¬ 
cal  exploitation  of  the  masses  to  turn  them  against  the  secular. 
Westernizing  trend  of  Turkish  politics.  Invocation  of  Islam  is 
highly  divisive  in  this  capacity.  The  same  views  also  exist,  to  a 
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lesser  extent,  among  the  Westernizing  elites  of  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  and  Pakistan. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  A  COORDINATED  REGIONAL 
ISLAMIST  FOREIGN  POUCY 

There  is  a  small  possibility  that  the  Northern  Tier  countries  could  all 
move  in  the  direction  of  increased  adherence  to  Islamic  principles. 
Turkey  could  become  more  Islamic-oriented  if  it  fails  to  gain  accep¬ 
tance  into  the  European  Community,  or  if  membership  in  the  EC 
proves  disastrous  or  traumatic,  or  if  continuing  Kurdish  problems 
create  human  rights  problems  for  Turkey  in  the  West  and  the  United 
States.  Afghanistan  could  well  have  an  austere  Islamist  government 
within  the  next  year  if  the  Islamic  mvuahidin  should  overthrow  the 
Kabul  regime  of  Ntgibullah.  Pakistan  could  develop  somewhat  less 
cordial  relations  with  the  United  States  in  the  years  ahead  as  well, 
especially  if  nuclear  issues  should  force  a  break  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  threat  should  somehow  diminish.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  whole  region  could  develop  a  broader  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  agenda  that  would  not  be  pro-Western.  It  would  most  likely  draw 
upon  the  Iranian  slogan,  “Neither  East  nor  West,"  and,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey  and  Pakistan,  would  loosen  or  withdraw  from  formal  military 
ties  with  the  United  States. 

Islamic-oriented  foreign  policies  hardly  need  involve  a  move  toward 
terrorist  actions  against  the  United  States,  but  under  circumstances 
of  deteriorating  relations,  extremists  could  undertake  actions  against 
the  U.S.  presence  in  their  countries  designed  to  weaken  or  eliminate 
it.  All  these  states  would  express  strong  opposition  to  intimate  U.S. 
ties  with  Israel,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  unresolved  Pales¬ 
tinian  issue.  These  countries  could  move  toward  a  less  dependent 
economic  relationship  with  the  West,  possibly  turning  to  greater 
autarky.  There  would  be  stronger  advocacy  for  the  “South"  on  most 
“North-South"  issues,  including  debt,  multinational  corporations, 
ecology,  raw  materials,  and  so  forth.  All  four  states  would  probably 
come  under  greater  influence  flrom  the  foreign  policies  of  ^e  Arab 
world,  but  traditional  geopolitical  rivalries  with  speciflc  Arab  states 
would  not  vanish  even  under  increased  Islamic  solidarity.  Pakistan 
and  Iran  in  particular  would  show  a  greater  interest  in  ties  with 
Southeast  Asian  Muslim  countries.  These  possibilities  for  coopera¬ 
tion  are  hardly  meant  to  be  definitive,  but  rather  suggestive  of  the 
kinds  of  cooler  relations  that  might  develop  toward  the  United  States 
and  the  West  if  the  Northern  Tier  countries  were  to  move  toward 
some  greater  coordination  of  broader  Islamist  intemational  issues. 
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ISLAMIST  POUCIES  AS  A  MODERNIZING  FORCE 
WITHIN  TRADITIONAL  CULTURE 

Despite  the  popular  Western  association  of  Islamic  hmdamentalism 
with  retrogrmion  and  a  move  away  from  modemixation,  the  Islamist 
movements  in  one  sense  are  cont^buting  to  an  overall  process  of 
political  modernization  that  can  have  a  long>range  positive  net  effect 
on  Muslim  societies.  Religious  interests  used  to  be  expressed  pri> 
manly  throu|^  the  hilama  as  a  class;  members  of  this  group  iunc* 
tioned  either  as  voices  of  Islamic  orthodoxy  from  within  theological 
schools  or  as  councilors  (when  sought)  to  secular  rulers.  Local 
mosques  did  perform  some  social  functions  relating  to  local  welfare 
and  education,  but  usually  in  a  commimity  rather  than  political 
sense.  The  Iidamists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  intent  upon 
expressing  Islam  in  political  terms,  aiming  at  mobilizing  the  popula* 
tion  for  political  purposes  expressed  throui^  political  parties  or  move* 
ments.  These  acUvities  have  broui^t  larger  segments  of  the  popula* 
tion,  especiaUy  women,  into  the  political  process. 

•  In  Pakistan,  for  example,  even  though  the  Islamist  Jama'at 
party  takes  a  conservative  p(»ition  on  women’s  roles  within 
society,  the  Jama'at  maintains  an  utive  women’s  wing  that  has 
broui^t  traditional  women  into  the  political  mainstream  for  the 
first  time. 

•  In  Iran  during  the  Khomeini  movement  against  the  Shah,  many 
women  became  politically  engaged  thrcui^  the  Islamist  move* 
mints. 

•  Turk^  likewise  hu  seen  Islamist  parties  active  in  involving 
women  in  politics,  despite  their  innate  oonemvatism  toward 
women’s  issues. 

As  noted  above,  the  participation  of  Islamic  partise  in  the  political 
process  as  a  whole,  especially  under  conditions  of  some  degree  of 
democracy,  has  served  to  modemixe  the  traditional  and  religious  s(y* 
ment  of  sodei^  nune  than  might  otherwise  have  occurred  without 
leligioui  partise.  This  in  turn  has  had  effeeta  in  the  areas  of  ethnic 
diversity,  education,  end  sodal  class. 


Ishunlal  Dlsootirageiaent  of  Ethaidt^ 

The  Islamist  movement  pUye  i  potentially  important  role  in  the 
development  of  Muslim  states  in  hel|dttg  dimtntah  intemsl  conflict 
bssid  on  dhnie  diversity.  In  esdi  of  the  Northmti  tier  countries. 
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ethnic  diversity  poses  problems  that  are  exploited  by  both  leftist  and 
nationalist  elements.  Islamist  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
oppose  ethnicity  as  a  basis  for  the  foundation  of  any  state.  In  this 
sense  the  Islamist  movements  are  an  integrative  force  within  the 
political  process  and  society  as  a  whole. 

Many  Indian  Muslim  groups  actually  opposed  the  establishment  of 
Pakistan  itself— most  notably  the  Islamist  Jama'at— because  it  meant 
a  division  among  the  Muslims  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Even 
today,  Pakistani  Islamists  lend  no  support  to  movements  seeking  eth* 
nic  political  advantage  or  separatism,  a  position  that  has  hurt  their 
standing  in  elections  where  ethnicity  plays  a  m^or  role. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Islamists  more  than  any  other  group  have  striven 
to  downplay  or  ignore  the  ethnic  element  that  has  featured  so  long 
and  80  prominently  in  Af{^an  politics  and  society.  While  even  the 
Islamist  parties  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  some  ethnic  and  regional 
orientation,  they  disavow  this  factor  as  playing  any  migor  role.  Eth< 
nicity  will  always  remain  a  factor  in  Afghan  politics,  but  it  has  come 
under  direct  assault  by  the  Islamists  more  thim  by  any  other  group— 
except  perhaps  the  communists,  who  themselves  ^d  not  remain 
exempt  flrom  ethnic  orientaUon  in  the  two*way  division  of  the  party 
into  Khalq  and  Parcham. 

Ethnic  politics  plays  no  overt  role  in  Turkey,  which,  by  Middle  East 
standarda,  ia  a  relatively  homogeneoue  atate.  The  Kur^  are  the  sin* 
gle  largeat  ethnic  mhtority,  but  poUtica  based  on  Kurdish  ethnidty  is 
forbidden.  Islamists  in  any  case  would  take  a  nonethnie  approach  to 
this  Issue  end  etrongly  oppose  any  breakaway  tendenctea.  In  Iran  as 
well,  Islamist  politics  militats  against  the  expression  of  ethnically 
based  political  movements. 

Itlamism  titus  plays  some  kind  of  intigrating  role  throui^t  the 
Koithem  Tier.  As  noted  above,  in  the  ease  of  Ptkist4in,  ethnic  and 
regional  groups  sometimes  accuse  the  dominant  Pur^iabii  of  exploit* 
ing  Islamic  prindplaa  of  unity  in  order  to  tuppreee  legitimate  regional 
and  ethnic  aiqiirations.  !nd^,  Islam  can  always  be  exploited  by  the 
state  to  this  end.  But  in  a  region  where  the  ne^  to  overcome  region* 
albm  and  ethnicity  is  strong,  the  ideologietl  aiyrosA  of  Uie  Islamisto 
has  been  to  etren^hen  the  unity  of  the  state. 
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Islam  and  the  Education  System 

Education  has  had  varying  effects  in  contributing  to  the  growth  of 
Islamic  trends.  There  has  been  a  general  perception  in  the  region 
that  the  old  system  of  Islamic  education  is  obsolescent  and  losing 
ground  to  contemporary  education  systems.  The  old  Islamic  curricu¬ 
lum  was  focused  almost  exclusively  on  traditional  theology  and 
Islamic  law.  It  ignored  most  contemporary  science  and  any  study  of 
the  West  or  Western  languages.  Islamic  educators  have  recognized 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  modem  secular  education  if 
their  own  curriculum  is  not  reformed  and  expanded. 

In  Pakistan  the  process  of  Islamization  has  produced  some  move 
toward  fusion  of  the  two  approaches.  Nearly  all  secular  schools  and 
universities  are  now  required  to  provide  instmction  in  Islamic  his¬ 
tory,  culture,  and  religi.'n  for  everyoRi.  On  the  other  hand,  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  schools  are  moving  to  include  secular  subjects.^  In 
neither  case,  however,  would  Islamic  studies  be  subjected  to 
Western-style  rational  historical  analysis. 

To  whatever  oxtent  Islamic  education  increases  under  policies 
imposed  by  Islamists,  the  process  would  seem  to  move  inevitably  in 
the  direction  oi"  Die  Pakistani  experience:  general  education  curricula 
will  devote  more  time  to  Islamic  studies,  but  religious  education  will 
include  more  secular  material.  The  net  effect  is  a  greater  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  traditional  religious  curricula. 

Turkey  provides  an  interesting  example  of  the  effects  of  an  increaoe 
in  Islamic  education.  Turkish  politicians  recognized  as  early  as  1945 
that  Islamic  beliefs,  which  were  banned  from  political  expression 
under  the  secularization  policies  of  the  ;.taturk  era,  represent  an 
important  constituency  that  the  ruling  party  of  the  country  could  not 
afford  to  alienate.  Religious  schools  were  allowed  to  increase  sharply. 
As  a  result,  a  far  greater  percentage  of  the  population  has  receiv^ 
religious  education,  which  inevitably  has  strengthened  Islamist  poli¬ 
tics.  The  growth  of  religious  schools  in  Turkey,  responding  directly  to 
public  desire,  has  thus  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Islamic  sentiment 
in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  case  is  nonetheless  special  in  that  Islamic 
revivalism  emerges  fVom  a  period  of  repression  that  has  no  clear 
parallel  in  any  other  of  the  Northern  Tier  countries.  It  is  hard  to 
gauge  whether  Turkish  Islam  ia  simply  returning  to  a  more  “normal” 

^John  L.  Eipoiito,  ‘'Islam;  Ideology  and  Politics  in  Pakistan,”  in  Ali  Banuatisi  and 
Myron  Weiner  (eds.).  The  State,  Retigton  and  Ethnte  PoUtiee;  Afghanietan,  Iran,  and 
Fakiatan,  Syracuse  University  Press,  Syraouaa,  New  York,  1986,  pp.  364-965. 
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level  or  wheiher  the  religious  schools  have  in  fact  spurred  interest  in 
Islam  well  beyond  what  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Tentatively,  one  might  conclude  that  two  distinct  and  countervailing 
processes  are  under  way  in  the  region:  On  the  one  hand,  greater  will¬ 
ingness  to  tolerate  Islam  (Turkey)  and  state  moves  for  Islamization 
policies  (Pakistan  and  Iran)  have  enabled  the  expression  of  Islamic 
beliefs  to  develop  and  impinge  upon  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  secu¬ 
lar  education  is  making  more  inroads  upon  traditional  Islamic 
education — surely  an  inevitable  long-term  trend.  While  increased 
study  of  religion  need  not  hinder  an  overall  trend  toward  greater  sec¬ 
ularization  of  society,  the  increased  role  of  secular  education  will  have 
a  profound  and  irreversible  influence  on  traditional  Islamic  views  and 
outlooks. 


Islam  and  Class 

One  of  the  most  important— and  most  complicated— aspects  of  the 
gi'owth  of  Islamist  tendencies  in  the  Muslim  world  is  the  relationship 
between  Islamism  and  social  class.  Further  research  on  this  topic  is 
important  because  of  the  implications  it  has  for  the  longer-range  pros¬ 
pects  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  as  a  whole.  Key  questions  arise: 
What  classes  tend  to  be  attracted  most  t<)  Islamist  views?  Are  those 
classes  on  the  ascendancy,  or  is  their  social-political-economic  impact 
declining?  Does  fbture  economic  and  social  development  suggest  that 
these  classes  and  their  views  will  grow  stronger  with  time?  Is  there  a 
point  in  the  social  and  economic  development  of  a  Muslim  state  at 
which  a  rising  curve  of  support  for  Islamist  views  might  start  to 
decline?  Are  there  any  general  *'iaws"  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  Islamist 
groups?  Unfortunately,  to  date,  only  a  few  ver^  tentative  responses 
can  to  given. 

Most  observers  believe  that  Islamist  views  tend  to  to  strongest  among 
the  petty  boutgeois  class,  a  growing  class  in  most  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  and  one  that  is  instinctively  drawn  back  to  its  native  cul¬ 
tural  roots  as  it  faces  the  frustrations  of  modernization  and 
economic/political  hardship.^  The  petty  bourgeois  class  sees  in  Islam 

^In  writing  ofaodsl  ehatifi  and  (UntUmtnUlUw  in  tht  Arab  world,  Hiahatn  Shara* 
Id  writaa:  **1110  pat^  bourgooiaia'a  riaa  to  dominance  raaultad  (yom  two  main  davalop- 
manta:  tha  population  e:q>loaion  of  the  1940a  and  1950a,  which  accelerated  the  novo- 
mant  to  tha  dtiaa  and  augmented  the  ranks  of  the  urban  petty  bourgeolaie;  and  the 
aeitura  empower  patty  boiufooia  army  oflioera  and  political  par^  leadera  during  the 
poat-World  War  li  era.”  See  Sharabi,  Stopatriarehy:  A  Thtoiy  ofDUtorUd  Changt  in 
Arab  Soddy,  (hdbrd  Univaralty  Pr^  New  York,  1988, 
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its  “native  roots”  as  opposed  to  the  "foreign”  Western  values  espoused 
by  the  intelligentsia  and  much  of  the  elite. 

•  In  Iran,  the  Westernized  elites  of  the  Shah  were  clearly  a  target 
of  the  clerical  regime.®  The  “bazaari”  or  lower»middle-class  mer¬ 
chant  was  strongly  supportive  of  the  regime.  The  lower  classes 
or  “dispossessed”  still  have  a  considerable  stake  in  the  redistri¬ 
butive  policies  of  the  Islamic  republic. 

•  In  Pakistan,  the  key  social  elements  of  support  for  General  Zia 
ul-Haqq  and  his  “Islamization"  campaign  came  firom  “bazaar 
merchants,  artisan  guilds,  urban  biraderi  [religious  brother¬ 
hood]  leaders  and  smcill  industrialists”  apart  from  the  clergy  and 
religious  leadership.* 

•  In  Turkey,  the  lower  middle  classes,  artisans  (esnaf),  and 
peasantiy  who  have  migrated  to  the  city  have  been  among  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  Islamist  parties. 

Of  greatest  consideration  is  the  overall  trend  and  dynamic  of  support 
for  the  Islamists,  In  Pakistan  at  least,  the  trend  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  the  infiuence  of  those  classes  most  support¬ 
ive  of  Islamist  policies.  According  to  one  study,  these  trends  indude 
the  following: 

•  Urbanization,  which  brings  more  of  the  peasant  and  small- 
town-based  lower  middle  class  into  urban  settings  where  they 
are  more  easily  mobilized  and  thus  able  to  exert  greater 
influence  in  the  electoral  process. 

•  An  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  student-age  youth 
who  are  inclined  to  support  Islamist  policies. 

Shortbi  goM  on  to  oUte  that  lalamte  hindamontallam  amorgtt  in  tha  midst  of  this 
mora.1  and  pwitkal  daellne  as  tha  trua  idooiogr  of  salvation  for  tha  fhutratad,  alianatad 
patty  bourgaoia  mass  and  its  prolatarian  axtanaion.  For  tha  flrat  Uma  in  a  hundrtd 
yaaro,  hindamantaliit  Islam  hu  found  its  approprista  elaaa  vahiela.  Tha  uprootad 
patty  commodity  productra  and  distributors  snd  tha  prolatsrisnisad  amsti  bourgeoiaia, 
rstktr  than  balng  propellad  forward  toward  oscular  or  revolutionary  radicalism,  are 
puUad  back  to  thdr  raUgioui  rcota.”  pp.  IdS-lSS. 

Another  kay  obasrvar,  Abdallah  Laroui,  aifuaa  that  “it  is  tha  culture  of  this  [petit 
bourgeois]  elsas,  rather  than  anything  inherently  Islamk  or  Arab,  which  leads  to  the 
redaction  of  the  dialogue  with  the  Woat.''  See  Leonard  Binder,  Momk  UbtrolUm:  A 
Critteue  ottkvtiepmiU  IdtologiUt  University  of  Chicago  Prase,  Chicago,  1988,  p.  397. 

siaeable  co.ni.jncnt  of  Khomeini's  clerical  support  came  from  those  associated 
with  the  petite  boui^ioisia  who  were  suspiciottB  of  toe  odumted  clasaes,  dtstrustAil  '>f 
the  liberal  intellactuals,  and  eager  to  inemae  tludr  own  power  and  prestige.”  Binder, 
p.354. 

*Seo  Phil  Jonas,  RtUtlout  Uadtnhip  and  Politics  in  PokUtWt  The  Orkand  Co^ 
porati*  ^  firing,  Uaiyland,  1988,  p.  1. 
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•  An  increase  in  literacy  and  education,  which  provides  the  Islam¬ 
ists  with  a  public  that  has  growing  interest  and  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  such  issues. 

•  The  growth  of  the  traditional  bazaars  into  larger  markets  with 
greater  economic  clout  for  this  class  that  supports  the  Islamists. 

•  The  emergence  of  the  ‘ulama-entrepreneur  who  is  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  media  and  modem  communications  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  international  Islamic  contacts  that  will  help  the  Islamist 
cause.® 

These  developments,  in  Pakistan  at  least,  suggest  that  the  longer- 
range  trend  is  toward  increased  strength  for  Islamist  politics.  What 
we  cannot  determine  is  what  other  factors  may  eventually  come  into 
play  that  might  offset  a  leaning  toward  religious  politics  by  the 
developing  lower  middle  class.  At  some  point  in  the  social  develop¬ 
ment  and  evolution  of  a  particular  class,  an  increased  interest  in 
more  middle-class  values,  or  bourgeois  secular  values,  may  emerge  to 
offset  earlier  religious  trends.  The  social  dynamic  of  each  country  will 
differ.  Of  all  the  Northern  Tier  countries,  Turkey  is  the  most  politi¬ 
cally  and  socially  developed,  hence  trends  toward  an  increase  in 
Islamic  politics  might  be  expected  to  peak  there  first. 

In  the  other  countries,  extraneous  factors  exist  that  make  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  longer-range  social  trends. 

•  Iran  would  probably  follow  the  Turkish  path  of  social  develop¬ 
ment  from  a  decade  or  so  behind,  although  the  establishment  of 
clerical  rule  there  greatly  complicates  Iran  as  a  future  model  for 
the  growth  of  Islamism  out  of  power.  In  Iran,  as  we  have  noted, 
lower  classes  and  many  lower-middle-class  elements  already  see 
their  interests  tied  to  the  regime.  Support  or  opposition  to  the 
Islamic  government  will  thus  depend  more  on  the  political 
interests  uf  each  class  vis-k-vis  the  government  than  on  ideology 
itself. 

•  In  Pakistan,  an  overall  Islamic  environment  thut  is  uniquely 
Pakistani  tends  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  Islamist  policies. 
It  will  be  far  more  difficult  for  Pakistan  ever  to  pursue  strongly 
secularist  policies. 

•  In  Afghanistan,  the  primary  political  dynamics  currently  are  (a) 
uiticommunlst  and  (b)  tribal  and  regional.  Class-oriented 
interests  have  yet  to  emerge  strongly,  and  the  military  role  of 

®Sm  Jones,  pp.  2-3. 
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the  mioahidin,  their  commanders,  and  their  parties  will  play  the 
miyor  role  in  tixe  outcome  of  the  hiture  political  struggle. 


The  Factor  of  State  Control  over  the  *Ulama 

Islamism  is  a  modem  phenomenon  founded  on  a  political  basis 
largely  outside  the  ranks  of  the  traditional  Hilama.  Nonetheless,  the 
existence  of  an  Hilama  independent  of  state  control  is  still  a  critical 
factor  in  the  political  power  of  Islam.  The  power  of  the  hilama  will 
have  considerable  influence  over  the  strong^  of  the  Islamist  move¬ 
ment  in  any  country. 

•  Of  the  four  Northern  Tier  countries,  only  Turkey  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  eliminated  the  power  of  the  'ulama  as  an  independent 
class,  dating  from  Ataturk’s  secularizing  reforms  in  the  19208. 
This  demives  the  ^llama  of  an  important  financial  base  and 
directly  cuts  into  its  wei^t  against  the  state. 

•  In  Iran,  the  Shah  had  only  partial  success  in  eliminating  the 
clergy  financial  power  and  independence,  and  \mder  the 
Islamic  republic  the  dergy,  of  course,  controls  the  state  mechan¬ 
ism  altogether. 

•  In  Afi^ianistan,  the  power  of  the  Silama  has  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  as  the  struggle  betw^n  the  old  commimist  regime  and 
the  mi^jahidin  awaits  resolution.  The  traditional  HUama  had 
already  lost  a  great  deal  of  ita  power  to  the  state  before  the  com¬ 
munist  seizure  of  power.  If  the  Islamists  come  to  power  in 
Afghsuistan,  they  atiU  may  not  seek  to  strdigthen  the  power  of 
the  traditional  clnrgy,  since  it  could  Serve  aa  a  rival  to  lalamist 
•tatepower. 

•  The  Hdama  is  atrongeat  in  Pakistan.  Its  presenoe  in  polities  con¬ 
tributes  considerably  to  the  overall  wei^t  of  lalta  in  political 
affaira.  Tha  *ulaina  do  not  always  reach  pdlitieal  accord  ^th  the 
Islamists  on  all  issues. 


UDBERAUZATXON  OF  11IE  ECONOfity  AS  A 
TO  ISLAMISM 

Econouiic  Mheralitation  (4>pears  to  have  a  positive  efied  on  the 
develd>ment  of  social  cl9«sdi  and  groups  ayfi^dietio  to  lalainist 
political  viaws.  This  factor  au{^u  ihst  Tslainiim  will  probaUy  con- 
dnue  on  tba  rise  for  some  tinm  to  coma  in  aU  thaee  cuuntfiaa. 
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•  In  Turkey,  the  new  economic  liberalization  policies  of  the  Ozal 
government  have  stimulated  growth  of  private  businesses 
among  petty  bourgeois  classes,  who  tend  to  support  Islamist 
views.  Islamic  banks  have  grown  up,  with  notable  assistance 
from  Saudi  Arabia.  The  liberalization  process  has  also  stimu* 
lated  the  growth  of  small  towns  and  their  economies, 
strengthening  the  lower  middle  classes,  who  lean  toward  Islam. 

•  In  Pakistan,  as  we  noted  above,  similar  economic  and  social 
trends  are  under  way.  Liberalization  and  stimulation  of  the 
economy  hasten  the  social  and  economic  evolution  of  rural  and 
smaU'town  areas,  strengthening  the  Islamist  political  iKise. 

•  Afghanistan’s  economic  and  social  development  has  been 
severely  constrained  by  the  war—but  the  war  has  also  weakmied 
traditional  elites  mid  fostered  a  new  egalitariaidsm. 

•  In  Iran,  it  was  precisely  the  suppression  of  the  lower  middle 
class  hy  the  economic  policies  of  ^e  Shah’s  regime  that  led  to 
the  strengthening  of  support  for  Khomeini. 

The  converse,  i.e.,  euppresaion  of  the  free  e<X)nomy  in  favor  of  a  statist 
economy,  does  not  ne^ssarily  mean  that  such  poU^  can  have  a  suo 
cessful  (Umpening  effect  upon  Islamiam,  While  the  econondc  incen¬ 
tives  to  the  grow^  of  Islaniism  might  then  diminish,  economic  and 
political  fruatration  itemming  from  the  problema  and  failurea  of  the 
statist  economy  could  stimulate  the  development  (^  lalamist  opposi- 
tics. 


ISX4M  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PROCESS 

A  critical  feature  in  the  (Uture  development  of  Islemism  is  ite  rela- 
iUmi^P  with  democracy.  There  it  a  deep  ambivalence  in  Islam 
toward  democracy.  lalamista  do  not  boUevethai  democracy  automati¬ 
cally  embodiea  what  is  best  for  the  establishment  of  the  lelamio  state; 
bn  the  other  hand,  the  freedoms  of  democrat^  have  permitted 
:^stp«nded  Islamist  activism  and  have  allowed  lUemiat  partiee  to 
avoid  peraeeution  und  take  a  larger  role  in  the  diieetion  of  atate 
aflDsira.  Lastly,  the  subUsCtion  of  faUtmie  partisa  to  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  may  to  fkoi  lessen  thefr  chances  fbr  attaining  full  contnd  over 
the  elate. 
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Is  Democracy  Implicit  in  the  Islamic  Ste  te? 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  Islam  that  propels  it  in  the  direction  of 
democracy.  Islam  in  its  very  essence — as  a  revealed  religion  like 
Judaism  or  Christianity— recognizes  the  glory  of  God  and  the  right¬ 
ness  of  his  divine  order.  The  purpose  of  the  Islamic  state  is  to  fulfill 
the  ordinance  of  God.  In  principle,  the  Islamic  state  is  not  subject  to 
the  criterion  of  pragmatism  or  practicality  because  the  Islamic  state 
is  an  absolute  goal  in  its  own  right.  If  democratic  procedures  were  to 
countermand  or  violate  features  of  Islamic  society  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Islamists,  then  they  would  unhesitatingly  opt  for  Islam  over  demo¬ 
cracy. 

As  noted  in  the  RAND  study  on  Islamism  in  Pakistan,  one  of  the  key 
Islamist  thinkers  of  the  twentieth  century,  Abul  A’la  Al-Mawdudi, 
the  founder  of  Pakistan’s  Jama’at-i-Islami,  quite  expressly  cast 
doubts  upon  the  propriety  of  democracy  in  an  Islamic  state.  In  his 
view,  political  parties  and  an  opposition  were  to  be  excluded  in  a  state 
to  be  ruled  by  a  single  man  Vhose  tenure  of  office  and  power  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  his  faithfulness  to  the  ideology  of  the  state.”* 

On  the  other  hand,  Islamic  tradition  has  long  recognized  the  concept 
of^shura”  or  advisory/consultative  council,  which  suggests  that  the 
absolutism  of  the  individual  ruler  is  to  be  tempered  by  an  indepen¬ 
dent  body  that  in  principle  represents  wise  and  just  counsel. 
Whether  that  counsel  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  Islamic  law,  or  is  to 
have  some  broader  character  representative  of  the  community  at 
large,  is  not  clear.  To  many  modernizing  Islamic  thinkers,  the  ron- 
cept  of  the  shura  is  clearly  intended  in  the  modem  era  to  represent  a 
democratic  institutiori.  Many  other  Islamists  have  rejected  that  con¬ 
cept,  however,  and  have  declared  that  the  (incepts  of  Islam  and 
democra<y  are  clearly  incompatible.^ 

Based  on  the  essentially  theocratic  concept  of  Islam,  it  would  seem 
that  Mawdudi  is  correct:  Islam  does  not  inherently  embrace  the  con¬ 
cept  ofdemocra^;  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  exercise  of  democracy 
to  suggest  that  the  voice  of  the  people  will  pursue  choices  that  reflect 
God’s  intent  in  the  establishment  of  the  Islamic  state  mid  Islamic 
society.  Islamic  modernists,  on  the  other  haiid,  seek  to  find  within 
Islam  the  principles  necessary  to  consecrate  and  to  bring  about  the 

t.  lUdtttr,  “PskiaUii."  in  UohiMinad  Ayc«b<«d.X  flu  JMitki  of  tttmii 
/biomirtioA,  St  Martin's  Prtis,  New  York,  isei,  p.  ISi. 

^Por  Airther  iUutninattnf  diaataaien  of  UUa  aubM,  m  i  mtaanuid  ^van.  Roikat 
Utdintai  fiuottgv  wd  Hodtm  MtOct.  Yala  Uoiaeraity  Pnob,  Naw  Kavaa, 
198$.  pp.  41-42  and  9S-7e. 
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modern  state— a  state  that  must  be  compatible  with  the  broader 
world  political  and  economic  order;  in  their  inteipretation,  the  shura 
concept  clearly  supports  the  implementation  of  popular  democracy  as 
entirely  consistent  with  the  Islamic  order.  Problems  nonetheless 
remain.  How  does  one  maintain  Islamic  values  in  a  democratic  state 
where  the  public,  and  not  scholars  of  Islamic  law,  determines  what 
shall  be  le£^  and  what  not? 


Democracy  as  a  Safeguard  of  Islam 

Yet  Islamist  thinksas  also  recognize  that  it  was  under  the  old* 
fashioned  liberal  rule  of  law  in  the  Muslim  world  that  Islamists 
epjoyed  the  preservation  of  their  positions  and  action.  That  freedom 
was  stripped  away  and  Islamists  became  the  object  of  oppression  as, 
one  by  one,  modem  secular  authoritarian  regimes  repla^  liberal 
regimes,  decimating  and  persecuting  Islamist  groups  and  parties 
without  any  {Hotection  of  law  or  due  process:  in  Nasser’s  Egypt, 
Asad's  Syria,  nationalist  and  Ba’thist  Iracb  Pahlavi  Iran,  Afghanistan 
under  Daoud  and  the  communists,  tmd  AtatUrt’s  Turkey.  The  Islam* 
iats  are  aware  that  bourgeois  democrat  had  much  merit  in  its  exer* 
cise.  enough  so  they  seek  restoration  of  thm^!  democratic  pro* 
cedures  and  rule  of  law  in  most  couhtrifa  the  Muslim  world.  The 
Islamists  in  Tudtey  and  Pakistan  todi^»  aa  well  as  in  most  Arab  coun* 
ti^,  must  Mde  whether  or  not  to  work  Mknd  through  the  oppor* 
tunities  of  the  democrats  process  w  to  their  chances  of 
rejptretsion— or  peihape  the  long  shot  at  total  victoiy—under  the 
va^es  of  nont^mmeratic  authoritaihm  prx>ceM«i^ 

*  In  Turkey,  the  Islandsta  support  of  speech  and 

action  for  thcms^vest  ittduding  the  right  to  advocate  the  estab* 
Eihment  of  an  Islamic  state  (al^  iUeg^l  to  do).  In  this  they  are 
united  with  the  oommuid^  In  of 

*P««ch.  ■  ■  . 

/  In  Iran,  tiiie  Iidamista  are  dt  e^rse  already  in  power;  although 
the  state  tolerates  ooniiderahle  latitude  htr  d^te,  it  has 
not  so  far  totmbmanc^  the  deyekpnent  of  p<htieid  luuiiet  t^^ 
advocate  non*lslamic  govemm^t.  rei^  has  found  elec* 
tiotts  and  a  partially  i^presentotive  and  aulho^ 
ment  to  be  entirely  oonaistont  whh 

•  In  Alj^ttnistan«  there  are  at  im>  democratic  procedures,  and 
A^hitiiitan  Hum  ahnost  no  hradition  of  pohtieai  partita  vying  in 
lirM  cnmpetiUon.  One  doubta  that  ^  lalamista  would  fiivor 
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democratic  procedures  that  would  cost  them  power,  but  certainly 
they  would  insist  on  the  ri^t  to  advocate  Islamic  politics  in  the 
event  of  a  secular  government  coming  to  power.  In  short,  in 
Afghanistan  at  least,  with  its  very  limited  political  development 
along  modem  lines,  Islamists  would  have  a  largely  opportunist 
view  of  the  democratic  process. 

•  In  Pakistan,  the  Islamists  favor  electoral  freedom  and  have  been 
working  for  some  time  to  develop  grassroots  support.  Even  late 
in  the  Zia  regime— one  highly  supportive  of  much  Islamic 
politics— the  Islamist  parties  had  grown  restive  under  the 
restrictions  of  martial  law  and  supported  a  return  to  greater 
democracy.  Given  the  relative  sophistication  of  Pakistani  poli¬ 
tics,  their  own  internal  divisions,  and  their  limited  options  for 
power,  the  Islamists  may  well  believe  their  best  opportunities  lie 
in  the  democratic  process,  however  intolerant  they  may  still  be 
toward  the  expression  of  secular  ideas  in  the  media  and  the  arts. 


The  Behavior  of  Islamieti  in  Democratic  Societiea 

A  final  aspect  of  Islam  and  democrat  that  deserves  detailed  study  in 
its  own  right  is  the  behavior  of  Islamists  in  democratic  societies.  In 
the  Northern  Tier  countries,  our  experience  with  this  phenomenon  is 
too  limited  to  be  able  to  draw  many  conclusions. 

•  In  Egypt,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  has  been  playing  an  active 
role  in  parliamentaiy  politics  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  that  has 
forced  it  to  (intend  with  other  political  parties  and  to  formulate 
policy  positions  on  a  variety  of  issues  in  order  to  succeed  at  the 
polls.  This  is  a  role  most  Islamists  have  usually  not  been  com¬ 
fortable  with;  they  have  more  often  preferred  to  speak  in  gen¬ 
eralities  and  suggest  that  on^  **Ielainic  polides*  (unspecified) 
are  adopted,  problems  can  be  solved. 

•  In  Iran,  the  Islamic  republic  has  not  had  many  innovative  ideas 
about  Islwnic  poUdes,  and  the  former  ruling  Islamic  Republican 
Party  was  not  required  to  compete  in  elections  against 
significant  non-Islamic  oppMition.  Iran  thus  provides  littte  evi¬ 
dence  of  Islam  and  democracy  in  action.  (Granted,  Iran  was  dis¬ 
tracted  for  nearly  a  decade  by  all-out  war  with  limq,  which  did 
not  give  the  country  the  opportunity  to  devise  and  implement 
new  Islamic  policies  at  leisure.) 

•  In  Turkey  over  the  last  decade  or  so,  the  Islamist  (or  ciypto- 
Islamic)  parties  have  had  to  compete  in  electioiui  and  have  not 
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fared  especially  well.  Yet  the  process  of  participation  has  accus¬ 
tomed  them  to  the  need  to  work  in  coalitions  and  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  broad  spectrum  of  political  ideas  in  Turkish  poli¬ 
tics.  Over  the  longer  run,  as  in  Egypt,  this  process  of  political 
participation  should  help  deradicalize  the  Islamists  and  force 
them  to  accept  a  position  of  influence— but  not  dominance— in 
the  process. 

*  In  Pakistan  as  well,  the  Islamists  have  clearly  had  experience 
with  coalition  politics.  While  nondemocratic  tendencies  may  still 
not  have  been  softened  in  a  party  such  as  the  Jama'at,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  democratization  is  bound  to  have  a  favorable  impact  on 
the  moderation  of  the  party  as  it  is  increasingly  forced  to  deal 
with  public  opinion  and  electoral  issues. 

In  sum,  democracy  is  probably  the  best  road  by  which  to  seek  the 
moderation  of  radically  minded  Islamist  parties.  Repression  will  only 
lead  to  martyr-oriented  approaches  and  zero-sum  politics;  competition 
can  only  lead  to  greater  realism  about  society’s  preferences  vis-k-vis 
Islamic  politics.  Extreme  radical,  hard-core  underground  parties 
such  as  Al-Takflr  wa*l-Hljra,  which  assassinated  Sadat  in  Egypt, 
represent  more  of  a  police  and  security  problem  than  a  political  issue. 


OBSTACLES  TO  AN  ISLAMIC  FUNDAMENTAUST 
TAKEOVER 

The  RAND  studies  indicate  that  radical  Islamic  iVmdamentalism  is 
unlikely  to  come  to  power  in  any  of  the  other  three  states  of  the 
Northern  Tier:  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  or  Pakistan.  Although  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of  these  countries  are  all 
very  different,  a  number  of  common  factors  suggest  that  Islamism 
faces  considerable  obstacles  in  coming  to  power.  Even  if  Islamism 
does  not  actually  come  to  power,  as  an  ideology  and  political  agenda  it 
wUl  exert  considerable  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  politics 
and  policies  in  these  countries. 

Among  the  key  obstacles  to  a  takeover  by  radical  Islamist  forces  in  all 
three  countries  are  tlie  following: 

•  The  lack  of  any  single  charismatic  leadership. 

•  The  modest  electoral  showing  of  religious  partimi  in  free  elec¬ 
tions  (Turkey  and  Pakistan). 

•  Opposition  of  the  military  to  Islamism  in  power;  in  both  Turkey 
Si^  Pakistan,  the  army  constitutes  a  powerful  barrier  to  the 
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attainment  of  absolute  power  by  the  Islamists,  short  of  the  sys¬ 
temic  collapse  of  existing  state  mechanisms — ^which  is  what 
finally  happened  in  Iran,  where  the  army  in  the  end  opted  out  of 
any  leadership  or  controlling  role. 

•  Serious  divisions  among  the  ranks  of  Islamists,  and  disagree¬ 
ments  over  how  Islamic  law  should  be  implemented. 

•  Objection  by  Shi’a  minorities  in  all  three  states  to  the  imposition 
of  Islamic  law  (Shari’a),  which  would  mean  Sunni  religious  dom¬ 
ination  over  the  Shi’ites. 

•  Competition  to  radical  Islam  from  other  political  movements  and 
trends,  especially  fmm  the  left. 

•  Limited  Iranian  capability  to  sharply  affect  the  evolution  of 
Islamic  politics  in  these  countries. 

Despite  Islamism's  poor  prospects  for  actually  coming  to  power  in 
these  countries,  Islam  is  likely  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  the  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  economic  arenas,  rendering  it  a  force  that  will  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  any  government  that  does  come  to  power. 
Among  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  and  influence  of  Islam,  we  can 
note  the  following  general  characteristics: 

•  The  ability  of  Islam  to  serve  as  a  native  cultural  vehicle  for 
dissent,  for  the  expression  of  nationalist  grievances  against  the 
West,  and  as  a  legitimizing  instrument  for  opposition  to  the 
oppressive  state. 

•  The  general  trend  for  Islam  to  be  strong  among  the  lower  middle 
class  (petty  bourgeoisie),  a  class  growing  in  salience  in  the 
Muslim  world  as  it  assumes  a  greater  role  in  the  economy  and 
society  at  large. 

•  The  tendency  of  Islamic  organizations  and  parties  to  focus  on 
social  welfare  work,  including  education  and  health,  in  societies 
where  the  stresses  of  urbanization  increase  the  needs  in  this 
area. 

•  The  role  of  Islam  as  an  anchor  for  values  and  solace  for  those 
caught  up  in  the  trauma  of  an  increasingly  intense  proosss  of 
urbanization. 

•  The  increasing  tendency  of  Islamist  groups  to  turn  to  modem 
political  instruments  shunned  by  the  traditional  clergy,  such  as 
political  parties  and  the  use  of  the  media,  for  influence. 

•  The  growth  of  democracy,  which  has  allowed  greater  expression 
of  the  political  views  of  the  Islamists. 
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•  The  increasing  influence  of  Islamists  in  the  education  system, 
and  a  growth  of  Islamic  schools,  producing  more  students 
exposed  to  Islamic  views. 

*  The  modernist  character  of  the  Islamist  leadership  that,  in 
sharp  distinction  to  the  traditional  clergy  and  mullahs,  has 
received  Western-style  secular  education  and  is  dedicated  to 
modern  political  means  and  the  use  of  technology  to  promote  the 
Islamist  state. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CLANDESTINE  HARD-CORE 
ISLAMIST  GROUPS 

The  existence  of  clandestine  conspiratorial  Islamist  parties  and 
groups  in  nearly  all  of  the  Northern  Tier  countries—while  presenting 
serious  short-term  security  problems  of  terrorism  against  local 
governments  and  any  foreign  presence— probably  serves  over  the 
longer  run  to  force  the  nonclandestine  Islamist  groups  into  a  position 
of  greater  responsibility.  The  actions  of  conspiratorial  groups  other¬ 
wise  serve  to  discredit  the  overt  Islamist  parties;  Islamic  terrorism 
can  adversely  affect  the  standing  of  legitimate  Islamic  parties  with 
the  public  and  threaten  their  fireedom  from  persecution  by  security 
forces,  forcing  such  parties  to  seek  their  distance  flrom,  or  denounce, 
the  clandestine  groups. 

In  Turkey  the  Islamists  have  primarily  acted  witliin  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  Refahat  and  the  Motherland  Party.  Clandestine  groups  are 
extremely  limited.  Islamic  brotherhoods  or  orders  fall  somewhere 
between  the  two.  The  brotherhoods  (such  as  the  Suleymancis,  the 
Nurcus,  and  the  Naksibendis)  have  not  formed  political  parties  nor 
joined  politic  per  se,  but  have  rather  chosen  to  work  through  social 
and  welfare  organizations  in  order  to  spread  their  message  through 
society.  They  also  have  direct  ties  with  political  parties.  Some  of 
these  efforts  admittedly  aim  at  changing  the  attitudes  of  society  and 
hastening  the  day  when  Islamist  ideas  achieve  greater  acceptance 
among  the  population  as  a  whole.  The  Nurcus  have  not  shrunk  from 
efforts  to  infiltrate  the  military  or  various  levels  of  the  government  in 
order  to  improve  their  future  options.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  as 
clandestine  activity  per  se,  yet  it  is  an  approach  that  skirts  formal 
overt  political  channeb.  The  brotherhoods  clearly  hope  that  a  strong 
presence  in  the  state  apparatus  will  eventually  bring  about  a  shill  in 
national  attitudes  toward  political  Islam  and  facilitate  their  coming  to 
power,  through  either  democratic  or  nondomocratic  means.  So  fiar, 
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the  influence  of  these  groups  upon  society  at  large  has  been  minimal, 
although  they  have  contributed  to  the  general  growth  of  interest  in, 
and  expression  of,  Islam  in  Turkey. 

Radical  Islamist  groups  in  Iran  did  not  hesitate  to  work  clandestinely 
and  to  use  terror  in  their  struggle  against  the  Shah  and  against  the 
U.S.  presence. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  work  of  clandestine  groups  and  the  use  of  terror¬ 
ist  attack  is  a  normal  part  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  these  have  been 
used  by  some  mi^ahidin  groups  against  their  own  rivals.  There  has 
not  been  any  evidence  of  clandestine  or  terrorist  efforts  by  Pakistani 
Islamist  groups  against  the  U.S.  presence,  although  Isbmist- 
supported  demonstrations  have  turned  violent  in  the  past,  leading  to 
the  loss  of  American  lives  and  property. 


4.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ISLAM 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  U.S.  experience  with  Iran  has  beim  so  vis* 
ceral  and  traumatic  that  the  idea  of  an  Islamic  state  or  Islamic  repub* 
lie  automatically  unleashes  American  anxieties;  images  of  American 
hostages,  mobs  screaming  Meath  to  America,”  and  the  dark  brooding 
figure  of  the  Ayatollah  leap  to  mind.  Modern  Iran  indeed  does 
represent  one  form  of  an  Islamic  republic,  but  a  unique  Iranian  form, 
a  Shi'ite  phenomenon,  powerfully  influenced  by  the  singular  vision  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 

Fundamentalist  Islam  has  demonstrated  anti*American  sentiments 
in  other  countries  as  well,  even  where  it  has  not  come  to  power  as  in 
Iran.  The  burning  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Pakistan  in  1980,  an  attack 
ai^nst  the  U.S.  Information  office  in  Pakistan  in  1989  related  to  the 
Salman  Rushdie  affair,  and  demonstrations  agaimt  the  West  in  Cairo 
in  recent  years  have  all  revealed  the  existence  of  a  potent  political 
force  employing  a  religious  vocabulary  that  will  complicate  considora* 
bly  the  American  presence  in  the  Mu^m  world. 

Islamic  republics  do  not  automatically  have  to  entail  all  the  firictions 
and  hostilities  that  Iran  has  exemplified  for  the  United  States.  After 
all,  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  bread  cross>section  of  independent 
Muslim  states  for  over  half  a  century;  collectively  they  represent  a 
great  variety  of  characteristics  and  styles.  Saudi  Arabia  was  a  ‘Ibn* 
damentalist”  state  long  before  the  term  became  popularized  in  the 
1970s;  the  Saudis  take  the  Quran  as  their  constitution,  pursue 
extreme  Islamic  austerity  in  public,  and  strive  toward  the  implemcn* 
tation  of  Islamic  law,  the  Shari'a,  wherever  possible.  Pakistan  under 
General  2ia  ul*Haqq  likewise  supported  a  widespread  Islamization 
campaign  that  did  not  take  direct  aim  at  the  United  States;  on  the 
contrary,  official  American  ties  with  Pakistan  were  close. 


MUSLIM  GRtEVANCBS  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Most  Islamist  organixations  and  parties  maintain  broadly  negative 
percep^ons  of  the  West  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular.  These 
grievances  are  often  shared  by  mqjor  segments  of  a  country’s  ptqnila* 
tion.  While  in  most  cases  the  United  States  is  far  from  being  the 
direct  source  of  these  grievances,  it  is  often  readily  perceived  to  be  so. 
Grievance  springs  from  a  complex  of  dcvdopmentally  related 
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political,  social,  and  economic  frustrations  in  which  the  overall  pro¬ 
cess  of  "Westernization”  may  be  seen  as  a  root  cause.  .These  frustra¬ 
tions  born  of  the  Westernization  process  particularly  focus  on  the 
genuine  phenomenon  of  U.S.  political/military  interventionism  and 
“cultural  imperialism.”  America  becomes  a  ready  symbol  of  much 
that  frustrates  so  many  Muslim  intellectuals  and  citizens  at  large. 


U.S.  Interventionism 

On  the  most  basic  level,  Islamists  first  associate  the  United  States 
with  a  long  tradition  of  Western  imperialism.  Even  though  the 
United  States  has  not  itself  exercised  a  colonial  relationship  over  any 
Muslim  country  of  the  world— unlike  England,  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Portugal,  and  Russia — it  is  nonetheless  perceived  as  the  most  power¬ 
ful  representative  of  the  West,  and  just  as  readily  inclined  toward 
“imperialist”  intervention  in  the  region.  The  United  States  has  exer¬ 
cised  military  power  in  the  Middle  East  against  such  states  as  Syria, 
Libya,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  Lebanon  in  one  context  or  another  in  recent 
decades.  Israel,  furthermore,  is  seen  as  a  direct  surrogate  for  U.S. 
power  and  influence  in  the  region.  While  most  Muslim  populations 
may  have  little  fondness  for  the  regimes  that  have  been  a  target  of 
U.S.  military  power,  there  is  no  question  that  an  American  confronta¬ 
tion  with  a  Muslim  state  creates  instant  sympathies  for  that  state. 
External  Western  force  invariably  evokes  images  of  the  bad  old  colo¬ 
nial  days;  Muslims  feel  that  any  U.S.  action  against  a  Muslim  state  is 
a  symbol  of  humiliation  and  subjugation  by  a  force  against  which  th^ 
are  generally  powerless. 

The  Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union  hindered  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Muslim  world  in  some  respects  as  well.  U.S.  poliiy  since  World  War 
II  was  dominated  in  the  first  instance  by  concerns  about  the  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  client  states  in  the  Muslim  world.  Soviet 
arms  supplies  to  key  clients  and  Moscow’s  almost  indiscriminate  sup¬ 
port  of  radical  and  anti-Western  elements  in  the  past  have  inde^ 
been  among  the  mcgor  sources  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East.^  But 
this  broader  East-West  optic  through  which  Washington  viewed  the 
Muslim  world  almost  inevitably  led  to  neglect  of  the  specifics  of  the 

^Syria,  for  example,  hna  been  rendered  far  more  powerful  and  pivotal  in  the  region 
through  its  receipt  of  a  major  supply  of  Soviet  arma.  lio  threat  to  Israel,  while  pri¬ 
marily  serving  Syrian  policy  goals,  had  also  assisted  Moscow's  own  past  desire  to 
weaken  Israel  as  the  leading  U.S.  client  in  the  region.  Libya  has  likewise  been  a  deata- 
bilizing  force,  iUeled  primarily  by  Soviet  arms;  it  waa  Sortet  auppoii  that  particularly 
drew  U.S.  concern  in  seeking  to  (^eck  Qadhafi's  influence. 
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regional  situation.  The  Cold  War  made  the  United  States  much  more 
willing  to  employ  force  in  the  region  than  otherwise  might  have  been 
the  case.  Many  regional  rulers,  keenly  mindful  of  U.S.  strategic 
interests,  also  found  it  useful  to  invoke  the  Soviet  threat  to  gain  more 
plentiful  U.S.  security  assistance  or  arms  sales.  (Iran  under  the 
Shah,  Saudi  Arabia,  North  Yemen,  Oman,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Morocco, 
Pakistan,  and  Indonesia  come  to  mind  here,  among  others.) 

While  local  rulers  may  have  found  opportunities  in  the  East- West 
struggle  to  strengthen  their  own  positions  both  domestically  and 
internationally,  the  populations  of  these  same  countries  have  not 
always  shared  this  strategic  view.  Local  populations  have  often  come 
to  associate  U.S.  Cold  War  policies  with  assistance  to  unpopular 
rulers.  They  see  U.S.  assistance  as  serving  to  strengthen  these  rulers 
and  hence  constituting  a  kind  of  external  interference. 

U.S.  assistance  often  comes  in  packages  of  massive  diplomatic  mis¬ 
sions.  It  was  Just  such  a  massive  U.S.  presence  in  Iran  under  the 
Shah  that  helped  spark  a  great  deal  of  resentment  among  the  Iranian 
public.  Cultural  sensitivities  are  inevitably  trodden  upon  by  any 
large  and  (relative  to  the  population)  wealthy  foreign  presence,  spark¬ 
ing  paranoia  among  the  population  that  the  United  States  is  '^running 
the  country."  Thus  in  tl>e  popular  mind  America  comes  to  bear  much 
responsibility  for  the  overall  malodministration  of  a  pro-U.S.  ruler. 

While  U.S.  security  assistance  can  serve  to  strengthen  a  Muslim 
regime  or  ruler,  that  security  embrace  can  also  become  a  kiss  of 
death.  If  a  ruler  is  perceived  to  be  maintained  in  power  by  the  United 
States,  or  unable  to  defend  himself  against  foreign  threats  except 
through  U.S.  intervention,  the  ruler  himself  is  weakened  domesti¬ 
cally.^ 


The  Western  'H^onspiraoy*'  Against  Islam 

Starting  with  the  Crusades,  Europe  has  left  in  the  Muslim  world  a 
legacy  of  lingering  suspicion  that  the  West  views  Islam  as  the  enemy. 
The  period  of  Western  colonial  rule  in  the  Muslim  world  reinforced 
this  feeling  and  sparked  numerous  anticolonial  uprisings  in  the  name 
of  Islam  over  several  centuries,  serving  to  convince  Muslims  that 

^StfODf  U.9.  support  to  oouniriot  such  »•  Jordon,  Soudl  Arcbis,  Ubonon,  troh,  and 
oUttra  in  tht  hoydoy  of  th«  Arab  nationalUt  movemant  Undar  l^ypt*a  Oaartal  Abdal 
Naaaar  oftan  aaivsd  to  waakan  the  independanca  of  thair  laadara  eradantiala  in  the 
fact  it  radicalited  mataaa.  The  lagitimaciy  of  the  Partian  Gutf  rulera  has  also  baea 
attaokad  Iq' Iran,  in  part  bacauaa  th^  ^Icp^”  on  the  United  StatM  to  stay  in  power. 
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their  faith  was  the  most  effective  force  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  Western  imperialists.  Islamic  cultures  still  tend  to  believe 
that  the  West  seeks  to  destroy  Islam— perhaps  no  longer  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  but  as  a  means  of  weakening  the  Muslim  world  in 
order  to  dominate  it.  This  mentality  runs  deep  in  the  current  rhetoric 
of  Iran  today.® 


The  U.S.  Cultural  Threat  to  Islam 

Beyond  the  threat  of  U.S.  intervention,  Islamists  see  Western — 
especially  American— culture  as  infinitely  more  threatening  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Islamic  society  than  is  any  other  foreign  force, 
including  communism.  While  communism  almost  invariably  comes  to 
power  only  at  gunpoint,  Western  mores  and  life  styles  are  seen  to  be 
uniquely  seductive,  invasive,  and  corrupting  to  the  Islamic  way  of  life, 
precisety  because  they  are  adopted  so  willingly  by  many  Muslims. 
Islamists  are  not  concerned  about  any  struggle  between  Islam  and 
Christianity  per  se.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  part  the  very  decline  of 
the  traditional  God>given  values  of  Christianity  that  the  Islamists 
find  so  threatening.  Modern  secular  Western  values  are  perceived  as 
deeply  flawed  and  dangerous;  they  embrace  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  over  the  strengths  of  society,  pursue  the  cult  of  consumerism,  and 
bring  about  lax  and  irregular  sexual  mores,  the  rampant  spread  of 
AIDS,  high  divorce  rates,  an  epidemic  of  drugs,  increasing  crime 
rates,  and  the  negotiability  of  all  formerly  fixed,  God-given  (Christian 
or  Jewish)  values,  whereby  all  morality  becomes  relative  and  situa¬ 
tional,  leading  to  overall  moral  decline.  The  Islamists  are  determined 
that  the  West  not  **export"  these  values  to  the  Muslim  world,  even 
though  the  process  is  already  well  under  way.^ 

the  AyetoUih  Khometnl  oiprteMd  in  hie  will  to  the  oountty  efter  hie  deeth: 
“Amons  the  plene  devHeed  by  the  greet  eolonieliet  end  exploiting  powere ...  one 
oin  mention  the  ettempte  to  ieolete  the  eleiijr. . . .  From  primety  eel^  to  univereity 
level  there  wee  en  ettempt  to  eelect  tutors  end  toeehere  fVom  the  renke  of  those  who 
were  oriented  towerd  either  West  or  £eet,  or  those  who  distorted  blera  end  other  reli¬ 
gions  . . .  beeeuse  they  wented  ell  the  students— who  would  be  teking  over  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  futuroxfrcm  their  childhood  through  edoleecenoe  end  their  youth,  to  be 
brought  up  to  hete  ell  rellgione,  |  erticulerly  Itlem,  ao  thet  they  would  dee^  the  peo¬ 
ple  eieodetid  with  reltipotte-iHurtieulerly  lelem'e  clergy.  The  breve  clergy  were 
libeled  ee  English  clemento.  or  proponente  of  eeptteliem,  feudeUtm,  reectiomem,  or 
egeinst  clviiisetion  end  progrMS. . . .  This  wee  done  lo  tKet  the  deep  division  between 
tin  eute  end  the  people,  end  between  tlm  urdvereity  end  clergy,  would  peve  the  wey 
fbr  the  plunderere  to  such  en  extent  thet  ell  of  the  neti^'e  eeeete  end,  reeourese  wouu 
he  undtt  thrir  control  end  in  theb  own  pockets.*  See  FBIS-NSS,  Tchren  Domerttc 
Service,  June  7, 1089. 

^Khomeini  cspieeeed  this  view  in  hie  will  to  the  people:  **The  rsdio  end  television, 
the  preee,  cineme.  end  theet«  ere  ell  effective  mesne  tor  belUtUng  and  deaticying 
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Indeed,  most  Islamists  despair  that  the  process  of  secularization  of 
life  is  approaching  the  point  of  irreversibility  even  among  Muslims. 
Islamists  consider  that  “Islam  today  faces  the  worst  ordeal  in  its 
existence,”  threatened  by  the  “unflagging  warfare  carried  out  by  the 
proponents  of  secularism”;  that  today’s  Muslim  media,  its  advertising, 
educational  systems,  and  commercial  orientation  are  already  all 
designed  to  marginaUze  and  eventually  eliminate  the  Islamic  vision  of 
the  good  and  correct  life.^  The  cultural  onslaught  of  the  West,  they 
fear,  is  overwhelming  and  almost  unstoppable. 

But  the  new  Islamist  approach  is  not  just  about  morality  and  life 
styles.  Islam,  as  it  has  often  been  throughout  histoiy,  is  once  again  a 
v^iclcH-a  native  cultural  vehicle— for  addressing  many  other 
grievances  of  the  Muslim  world. 

•  It  serves  as  a  native  rallying  cry  against  foreign  “imperialism”— a 
concept  quite  concrete  to  the  many  Muslim  states  that  have  been 
either  colonies  or  protectorates  of  European  states  in  the  past,  or 
else  strongly  under  U.8.  political  and  cultural  influence  to  a  desta* 
bilizing  extent— such  as  Iran. 

•  Leaders  can  call  upon  Islam  to  jxistlQr  attack  on  rival  Muslim 
states,  challenging  their  legitimacy  and  devotion  to  the  faith’s 
“true”  principles. 

•  Islam  can  be  made  into  a  highly  leidtimate  vehicle  for  protest 
against  regimes  in  power  that  are  perceived  as  unpopular, 
oppressive,  authoritarian,  or  “un-Islamuf*  in  character.  Anti> 
state  activity  thus  ceases  to  be  treason  and  becomes  righteous 
Islamic  poliUcal  activism  designed  to  restore  tlie  moral  order. 

natioM,  •^Mcislly  the  youDfer  nneretioa.  During  the  lest  few  yeen,  these  meens 
weri  eite&rivcly  used  for  meJor  rieos,  be  tluor  propegeaiie  egainet  Islem  or  the  serving 
clergy,  or  to  prcgtegete  the  tdses  of  reetem  end  Wsstem  oMonlelUte.  These  methods 
were  used  to  ersete  e  merkst  for  luxv  ry  goods  of  all  kinds  to  deoorete  buildings,  or  for 
imitation  febrios  among  rich  or  weli»o  T  Isdlse-end  Western  words  wore  used  so  often 
in  oonversetioti  end  written  texts  thetihsy  wore  tnoomprriieasible  to  the  msforityof 
people.  Television  films  were  produced  by  the  West  or  East,  end  they  deviated  the 
young  men  end  women  (irom  the  normal  process  of  life,  drawing  them  to  alienetioa 
fimm  eelf  or  dregringthsm  to  eynidem  about  everything  such  as  their  country,  culture 
end  literature. . . .  Thm  was  the  spread  of  comrpU^  sudi  as  gendding  and  vke 
centsre  and  shops  diepleying  luxury  goods,  gambling  equipment  and  intoxicating 
drinks,  especially  goods  imported  from  the  Weet  using  nmney  earned  from  oil  end  gas 
and  other  tesourme;  and  hundreds  of  other  thingi  that  pe^  like  me  do  not  kMw 
about.”  FBIS-NES,  ibid. 

*Fer  a  brilliant  treatment  of  the  Mamiste*  very  gteony  ssesssment  of  the  proepecte 
for  conternporary  Islam  against  Western  inroads,  see  Enunanuel  Sivan,  Aodiw  frioiii' 
Mtdkool  llmuitit  and  Modm  Arfitia,  Yale  University  Proas,  New  Haven,  IMS, 
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•  Islam  provides  a  psychological  refuge,  whereby  increased  per¬ 
sonal  piety  can  help  smooth  the  way  in  the  wrenching  social 
processes  of  modernisation — especially  under  the  often  harsh, 
impersonal  characteristics  of  urbanization.  Islam  and  its  values 
helps  comfort  the  peasants  from  the  Nile  Delta,  or  from  the 
plains  of  central  Turkey,  or  from  the  villages  of  Sind,  who  have 
moved  their  families  to  the  impersonal,  rootless  hurly-burly  and 
stress  of  modem  Cairo,  Istanbul,  or  Karachi. 

Radical  Islam  also  contains  within  it  a  broader  social  agenda  prom¬ 
inently  featuring  concepts  of  social  justice  and  egalitarianism.*  The 
rawer  forms  of  contemporaiy  capitalism  in  the  Middle  East  have  pro¬ 
duced  sharp  inequities  and  growing  divergences  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  ^Vhile  rich  and  poor  have  always  existed  in  the  Muslim 
world,  the  increasing  integration  of  Middle  Eastern  economies  into 
the  world  economy  can  hasten  the  process  of  income  disparity,  The 
West  is  often  directly  associated  with  this  process,  especially  where 
the  urgings  of  the  International  Monetary  l^nd  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  liberal,  less  subsidized  economy  have  exposed  ever  greater  lev¬ 
els  of  population  to  problems  of  inflation.  Western-style  advertising 
and  television  programs  intensify  the  factor  of  rising  expectations. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  for  Islamists  to  i^tify  the  West 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  (imposed)  economic  hardship  in  ^e  lives  of 
Muslims.  An  Islamic  version  of  Marxist  dependency  theory  becomes 
readily  adopted  in  Third  World  intellectual  circles.  Radical  Islam 
seeks  to  bridge  riie  gap,  in  principle,  to  require  the  state  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  ^  dispersal  ^  wealth  and  the  welibre  of  tl^ 
poor. 

In  the  end,  radical  Islam  is  engaged  in  a  strugido  for  the  soul  of  the 
Muslim  world,  essenrially  a  quest  to  retain  the  basic  forms  of  Islamic 
social,  cultural,  and  religious  values  that  make  those  societies  distinc¬ 
tive.  The  hardidtips  of  ^e  modernization  process  are  impugned  to  the 
West— especially  since  the  cultural  vehicles  for  most  ^e  process 
are  inde^  Western.  Islmn  becomes  the  native  cultural  vehicle  for 
striking  bade,  for  establishing  a  solid  anchor  of  cultural  and  moral 
certitude  in  a  stenmy  sea  of  change  that  is  driven  first  and  foremost 
by  the  West. 


has  slwsjni  temd  sa  a  vahida  for  ladkal  social  Maeloglaa,  fdat  badt  to 
UMfouBoatioBorUlamairiChrlBtlaBity.  ChtiiSia»ity  baa  dtedsytd  la  man  eoo^ 
poraiy  fom  tha  same  radkol  sodal  fOala  to  such  pbaoowaaa  as  tbs  wadianpriaat 
BaovaaMHit  tttmf  itAw  tbaoIoBf. 
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Given  the  dimensions  of  this  confrontation— by  turns  social,  cultural, 
economic,  political,  or  military— there  is  not  always  a  lot  that  the 
West  can  do  to  alter  the  situation.  Grievances  in  the  Middle  East  are 
genuine,  even  when  the  West  cannot  objectively  be  considered  the 
source  of  the  problem.  But  anything  that  tends  to  weaken  traditional 
Islamic  views  and  values  will  be  resented  by  many.  And  Islam  will 
remain  an  important  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  grievances  that  will 
he  expressed  in  some  form  in  any  case.  In  the  past,  radical  Arab 
nationalism,  socialism,  or  communism  had  served  as  vehicles  for  the 
expression  of  many  of  these  same  frustrations.  But  Islam  is  the 
native  vehicle— more  familiar,  more  satisfying,  and  a  source  of  conso¬ 
lation  to  those  buffeted  by  change  in  their  lives. 

In  effect,  for  the  West,  Islam  is  not  the  problem.  The  problem  is  hard¬ 
ship  and  fhistrations  bom  of  rapid  socioeconomic  development  in  a 
variety  of  Muslim  countries— mirroring  problems  found  in  the  non- 
Muslim  Third  World  as  well— and  a  resentment  of  foreign  cultural 
influence  that  threatens  to  engulf  their  own. 


ISLAM  AS  A  LATENT  ANTI-AMERICAN  FORCE 

Regardless  of  traditional  Islam's  broad  tolerance  toward  Christianity 
and  a  preference  for  dealings  with  societies  that  are  'Hligious" 
rather  ^an  ‘'atheist,"  we  cannot  neglect  the  degree  to  which  radical 
Islam  manifests  a  deep,  latent  anti-American,  anti-Western  animus. 
Because  of  their  percepUon  of  American  culture  as  a  threat  to  Islamic 
societies,  as  noted  above,  Islamic  radicals  have  numerous  reasons  to 
be  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Also  as  noted  above,  Islam  can  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  othei'  radical  domestic  agendas,  even  though  such 
agendas  run  basically  counter  to  Islamic  tradition  and  practice.  Iran 
has  had  a  consistent  cast  of  radical  factions  that  lean  heavily  toward 
a  statist  approach  to  the  economy,  ht»tility  to  private  enterprise  and 
the  open  economy,  class  grievances  against  merchants  and  landlords, 
and  ^vocacy  of  close  ties  with  the  USSR.  Nonetheless,  even  among 
the  clerics  in  power,  such  vie^  are  not  mainstream. 

None  of  this  means  that  Islam  must,  by  definition,  be  anti-Western. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  in  Islam  that  is  sympathetic  with  Christianity.'' 
But  Christianity  is  now  seen  as  a  dej^eted  moral  f<Nros  in  ^ 

NMCBius  Chrivliaaitr,  aloaswUh  Judaism 
of  bUm.  Both  Urns  and  Jmus  art  rMosalsad  as  gmt  pnwhsta  within  tiUa;  tha 
oah  rsairvatke  ta  that  tlwh  Boassafs  was  aot  ai  eottpiste  sad  imfiMSid  as  that  of  Um 
last  fiMsbat  Muhawnaad,  who  built  ufioa  tha  two  aatUar  wlsskwia.  Christians  and 
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corrupted  West,  and  it  is  not,  in  itself,  the  issue.  And  evcu  a  Chris¬ 
tian  West  that  exercised  “imperialist  sway”  over  the  Muslim  world  is 
to  be  condemned,  regardless  of  its  religious  credential.  Religion, 
then,  ceases  to  be  the  primary  point  of  conflict  between  the  Islamists 
and  the  West,  although  a  nonreligious  West  is  doubly  corruptrtg  and 
dangerous  to  Islam. 

As  with  any  ideology,  however,  even  radical  Islam  must  be  tempered 
with  reality.  In  the  case  of  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  the  Islamists 
have  recognized  that  there  are  economic  and  security  needs  of  the 
state  that  prevent  an  all-out  assault  against  the  United  States.  In 
Turkey  as  well,  the  Islamists  do  not  advocate  a  complete  break,  sim¬ 
ply  a  dismantling  of  NATO  and  similar  structures  that  serve  to  bind 
Turkey  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Ayatollah’s  Iran,  of  course,  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  United  States  has  been  virtually  unremitting,  but  this 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  special  character  of  Shi'ism,  the 
widespread  detestation  of  the  Shah,  and  opposition  to  the  pervasive 
character  of  Americans  and  American  influence  in  Iranian  society 
under  the  Shah,  including  clear-cut  damage  to  the  economic  interests 
of  certain  classes  that  the  Shah’s  econorric  arrangements  with  the 
West  created.  And  yet  even  the  Islamic  clerical  leaders  of  Iran  recog¬ 
nize  the  need  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  the  United  States;  needs  of 
state  have  likewise  pervaded  kan’a  policies  toward  U.S.  allies  Turkey 
and  Pakistan. 

In  short,  despite  the  hostility  of  radical  elements,  the  United  States 
must  avoid  becoming  paranoid  about  Islam.  The  lalamista  do  n(^ 
occupy  the  whole  spectrum  of  Isla-m  by  any  means.  Other  moderate 
Muslims  in  these  countries  And  much  to  admire  about  the  West,  as 
well  as  much  to  criticize.  wish  to  maintain  ties  with  the  West. 
But  to  the  extent  that  there  are  “bbiective”  anti»American  feeling  for 
different  reasons  in  variou<^  segments  of  Muslim  societies,  there  will 
invariably  be  some  Islamic  expression  of  that  hostility,  which  in  any 
ease  would  be  expressed  through  some  vehicle  or  other.  Iliis  reality 
will  not  disappear,  and  the  United  States  must  live  with  it 

We  have  noted  the  reasons  radical  Islam  is  inclined  to  a  negative  view 
of  the  United  States:  in  its  terms,  tho  “threat”  of  U.k  cultural 

Jfws  art  traiPUontUr  nMognisad  within  tdaai  at  “Pao^  of  tho  Book"  (Ahl  il-Kitab), 
who  tnioy  a  rrtsodod  pltM  within  MutUtn  aodoty.  Sinoa  OirtUlant  art  biliovan. 
th(V  am  mu^  to  bo  pivfatrod  to  atheiata  (eommuniaii)  or  idolatori.  Inthaeyoaoftho 
Mamiato,  howovar,  Chriauari^  allowod  itaalf  to  bo  Mqtaratod  from  laealar  powtr, 
which  woa  tho  baginntnf  of  tho  and  of  ita  away,  for  it  oemtad  tho  door  to  tho  oontinuing 
oaeularitation  of  aoeitty*-^  jtfoceat  that  turn  teoui^  waotarn  aodfty  to  ill  ptaatat  oor- 
ruptad  or  amoral  oondition. 
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influence  upon  a  rigorously  Islamic  society  is  real.  Many  of  the  values 
and  characteristics  of  American  culUure  and  life  style  are  antipathetic 
to  strong  Muslim  values.  The  perceived  pro>Israel  U.S.  foreign  policy 
tilt  is  resented,  and  occasions  of  great*power  muscle  flexing  are  a  fre* 
quent  source  discomfort.  The  United  States  is  thus  likely  to  face  a 
permanent  coolness  in  some  aspects  of  its  dealings  with  certain  kinds 
of  Islamic  states.  Iran  is  one  model.  But  Saudi  Arabia  and  Pakistan 
are  another.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  two,  a  strong  conservative  lean¬ 
ing  seeks  tu  insulate  the  country  against  foreign  and  especially  Amer¬ 
ican  influence  in  the  area  of  mass  culture  and  morals.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  countries  have  found  strong  reason  to  seek  other  benefits 
flrom  the  United  States  in  the  areas  of  security,  rommerce,  and  tech¬ 
nology,  The  animus  of  the  conservative  culture  against  aspects  of  the 
United  States  is  thus  highly  selective  and  situational. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  meaningiUlly  about  whether  Iran  or  Pakis¬ 
tan  ’‘likes’*  the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  attitudes 
toward  America  differ  considerably  among  various  segments  of  the 
Muslim  countries  in  question.  There  are  at  least  three  broadly  dif¬ 
ferent  categories  of  orientation  whose  views  need  to  be  considered. 

Begime  Orteatation 

The  government  of  each  Muslim  country  will  have  its  own  very  con¬ 
crete  agenda.  It  may  seek  financial  aid  or  security  assistance.  The 
^edfic  leadership  of  the  regime  may  see  U.S.  support  as  critical  to  its 
continuation  in  power.  Under  these  circumstances,  relations  with  Uie 
United  States  are  ’’close”  in  functional  terms:  U.S.  dealings  with  a 
given  leader  will  be  facilitated  by  his  desire  to  work  with  the  United 
States,  regardlMs  of  other  attitudes  in  the  country.  But  the  durabil¬ 
ity  of  the  closeness  then  becomes  contingent  upon  the  fortunes  of  that 
particular  leader.  The  leader  can  perhaps  ignore  or  suppress  anti- 
U.S.  sentiments  in  various  segments  of  the  society  for  a  long  time,  or 
even  indefitUtely.  America’s  experienM  with  the  Shah  of  Iran  is  a 
vivid  ease  in  point.  Close  U.S.  tree  with  such  a  country  can  be 
beneficial  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  long  u  the  gap  between  leader¬ 
ship  policies  and  the  political  realities  of  the  country  is  not  too 
extreme.  When  the  gap  is  great,  then  the  United  States  itself  comes 
to  be  perceived  as  a  mainstay  of  the  regime,  with  negative  conse¬ 
quence  for  U.S.  standing  in  that  country. 

The  converse  can  also  be  true.  If  radicals  seise  power  in  a  given  coun¬ 
try  and  the  leadership  legitimises  itself  in  part  throui^  presentation 
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of  a  hostile  and  outspoken  anti-American  position,  the  leader  may  not 
represent  a  broad  national  consensus  on  the  subject,  but  in  practical 
terms  the  United  States  is  shut  out  and  faces  poWtial  hostile  action. 
The  anti-American  agenda  may  become  a  distinguishing  political 
feature  of  the  regime— such  as  under  Khomeini  or  Qadhafi.  If  there 
is  a  m(sdor  gap  between  the  ruler  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
population— on  a  great  variety  of  policy  issues,  including  poligr 
toward  the  United  States— then  U.S.  hostility  to  ^e  leader  can  win 
support  for  the  United  States  within  opposition  circles.  This  support 
is  not  translatable  into  any  effective  terms  as  long  as  the  hostile 
leadership  remains  in  power.  In  the  end,  the  ultimate  collapse  of  the 
leader  can  lead  to  a  warming  toward  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
a  subsequent  leadership  that  seeks  to  rea4just  mqjor  features  of  the 
past  regime. 

The  great  policy  problem  for  the  United  States  lies  primarily  in  the 
first  area:  dealing  with  a  leadership  that  is  pro-U.S.  in  many  respects 
but  that  comes  to  be  unrepresentative  and  even  hated  by  the  popula¬ 
tion.  How  readily  can  the  United  States  detect  the  existence  of  broad 
opposition  to  the  pro-U.S.  leader?  What  can  be  done  to  improve  pub¬ 
lic  attitudes  so  as  to  avoid  a  future  explosion,  not  only  against  the 
leader  but  against  the  United  States  itself?  Delicate  balance  is 
required  to  negotiate  between  the  benefits  of  pro-U.S.  leadership  and 
the  risks  of  long-term  association  with  those  forces  if  thi^  are  non¬ 
representative  of  their  people.  In  all  likelihood,  lalamiam  will  gen- 
eridly  be  in  the  anti-U.S.  opposition. 


Elite  Atiitudea 

Often  closely  related  to  regime  attitudes,  but  not  necessarily  identi¬ 
cal,  the  elites  of  many  Mu^m  countrisa  may  maintain  different  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  Udted  States  than  does  the  leadership— in  part 
d<q)ending  on  how  substantially  tbrnw  elites  are  included  in  power. 
Indeed,  the  elites  are  not  homogenemis  either,  but  they  often  tend  to 
be  more  sympathetic  to  the  United  States,  ou^  to  education,  expo- 
sure  to  the  West,  greater  wealth,  interest  in  business,  intelled^ 
fireedom,  etc.  It  is  often  easy  to  ccnftise  elite  warmth  toward  the 
United  States  with  broader  aoceptunce  of  American  present  in  the 
countiy  as  a  whole.  The  pleasure  of  dealhig  with  a  iiympathetic  elite 
can  luU  U.S.  leaders  into  ignoring  or  dowiq)Uiying  other  pc^ar  atU- 
tudes  that  may  be  much  less  sympathetic.  As  in  ^  case  of  ^e 
unpopular  leader,  the  United  States  directly  suffers  in  the  event  of  a 
backiish  against  the  leader  and  his  poUeiso.  Often  tite  sl^  is 
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associated  with  the  leadership,  but  sometimes  only  particular  seg* 
ments  of  it>— especially  business  circles  and  the  financially  well  off. 

The  intellectual  elite  is  most  often  likely  to  be  critical  of  a  strong  U.S. 
presence,  seeing  it  as  a  threat  to  the  country’s  political  and  cultural 
independence,  feeling  an  instinctive  dislike  for  a  superpower  and  a 
capitalist  (nonsocialist)  ideological  force,  or  objecting  to  seeming  U.S. 
support  for  a  leader  whom  the  intellectual  elite  opposes.  Once  again, 
Americans  must  remain  aware  of  the  importance  and  potential  costs 
of  the  existence  of  an  elite  which  may  nourish  anti>U.S.  attitudes. 
Clearly,  if  the  intellectual  opposition  is  minor,  the  United  States  need 
concern  itself  less  with  groups  that  tend  to  be  predictably  anti* 
American.  Conversely,  the  intellectual  elite  may  bear  considerable 
sympathies  for  the  United  States  if  an  oppressive  regime  is  anti*U.S. 
and  oppressive  of  the  intellectual  class  as  well. 


Public  Opinion  at  Large 

While  it  is  impossible  to  talk  broadly  of ’’public  opinion,”  especially  in 
developing  Muntries,  public  opinion  as  a  whole  may  well  ht  distinct 
from  both  the  regime  in  power  and  (Irom  the  elite.  We  have  noted  that 
Islamic  fUndamentalism  often  draws  msjm’  strength  from  the  lower 
middle  class  or  petty  bourgeoisie.  Such  support  for  Islamist  views 
may  not  surface  strongly  among  either  the  regime  or  the  elite,  but  its 
strength  must  be  gatr^  in  relation  to  several  factors: 

•  Is  fundamentalism  a  growing  flutor  in  politics? 

•  Is  fundamentalism  the  vehicle  for  antiregime  attitudes  and 
movements? 

•  Are  regime  policies  such  that  th<^  serve  to  strengthen  Islamic 
opposition,  or  is  the  regime  succeed  in  coupling  it? 

In  effect,  popular  opinion,  especially  as  distinct  from  elite  or  inteUee* 
tuil  opinion,  may  IM  a  relatively  minor  factor  for  U.S.  consideration 
in  its  dealings  with  a  givmi  regime.  If  popular  opinion  has  limited 
importance  or  impact  in  the  divings  with  the  n^d^ie,  then  a  prag* 
matic  view  would  dictate  that  opinion  should  be  monitored  to  the 
extent  possible,  but  not  regularly  factored  into  daily  policy  considers* 
tions.  ’The  proUem  comes  when  the  salience  of  popular  opinion,  par* 
ticularly  of  an  anti*U.S.  nature,  beomies  powerM  enou|^  to  directly 
affrx^  American  interests  and  ti^ 

In  assessing  the  fUture  impact  of  Islamic  radicalism  on  U.S.  interests 
in  ths  region,  the  chaiacter  of  that  radicalism  must  therefore  be 
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gauged.  What  are  its  roots  in  a  given  country?  Does  U.S.  policy  have 
any  relevance  to  Islamist  attitudes  and  grievances?  How  much  can 
U.S.  policy  sensitivity  change  the  reality?  How  much  is  Islamic  radi¬ 
calism  independent  of  U.S.  policies  and  actions  (as  in  Afghanistan)? 
How  far  can  the  U.S.  safely  ignore  it,  leaving  it  to  the  regime  to  han¬ 
dle  the  issue  as  it  best  sees  fit?  In  short,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
creation  and  strength  of  Islamic  radicalism  must  be  accurately 
grasped;  a  second  step  is  to  assess  the  American  ability  to  improve 
the  situation,  either  through  shifts  in  its  policies  or  pressure  upon  the 
regime  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  the  conditions  firing  radical  Islamist 
feelings. 

Governments  of  a  broadly  representative  or  democratic  nature  are 
obviously  more  capable  of  making  adjustments  to  the  realities  of 
Islamist  attitudes.  They  will  also  ther^ore  translate  the  realities  of 
public  opinion  more  directly  into  thoir  policy  dealings  with  the  United 
States.  Thus,  even  though  Islamist  governments  are  quite  unlikely  to 
come  to  power  in  the  Northern  Tier  countries,  Islamist  feelings  and 
policy  preferences  will  surely  have  impact  upon  democratically 
oriented  states  and  policies.  Such  extremist  Islamist  views  can  also 
be  more  safely  ignored  (perhaps  at  longer  Tange  risk)  in  democratic 
relumes,  where  their  relative  strength  is  tested  at  the  polls,  than  in 
more  authoritarian  states,  where  their  strength  is  hidden. 

In  Turkey,  U.S.  policies  play  a  relatively  limited  role  in  the  growth  of 
Islamism.  Nearly  all  of  the  issues  of  interrat  to  Islamists  are  domes¬ 
tic.  The  fi^vernment  itself  is  sensitive  to  them.  Only  considerable 
U.S.  insensitivity  to  Turkish  feelings  relating  to  Greece,  Cypnu, 
NATO,  and  human  rights  issues  can  play  a  significant  external  role  in 
strengthening  anti-U.S.  Idamist  feelings.  The  generally  democratic 
character  of  Turkish  politics  suggests  that  the  government  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  remain  sensitive  to  the  postulates  of  the  Islamist  segment  of 
the  population. 

In  Iran,  radical  Islamist  policies  have  already  reached  an  extreme, 
and.  if  anything,  popular  opinion  and  intellectual  groumi  may  be  in 
the  process  of  quietly  developing  sympatic  for  the  United  States  pre¬ 
cisely  because  ^e  regime  is  anti«U.S. 

In  Afghanistan,  U.S.  policies  are  not  a  political  issue.  Islamist 
mnjahidin  groups  have  directly  benefited  from  U.S.  assistant  and 
hence  have  no  major  anti-American  agenda  at  this  point.  The  role  of 
elite  and  public  opinion  is  still  in  a  hi^ty  transitional  phase,  since 
the  communist  Kabul  regime  has  yet  to  be  displaced.  Over  the  longer 
nm,  an  anti-U.S.  policy  direction  Ib  likely  to  be  rdatively  ali^  ainra 
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issues  of  conflict  will  be  relatively  minor,  and  are  most  likely  to 
emerge  from  U.S.-Pakistani  policy. 

In  Pakistan,  Islamism  has  the  greatest  prospects  for  influence,  but 
not  for  attaining  power.  Social  and  economic  trends  in  Pakistan  for 
the  time  being  seem  to  be  favoring  the  strengthening  of  classes  that 
are  supportive  of  Islamist  policies. 


6.  ISLAM  AND  THE  LEFT 


ISLAM  AS  AN  ANTI-SOVIET  FORCE 

The  USSR  would  be  an  obvious  focus  of  a  coordinated  Northern  Tier 
Islamist  foreign  policy  in  several  areas:  security,  economics,  and  the 
Soviet  Muslim  minorities. 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  USSR's  foreign  poliQr  in  the  past  few 
years,  its  abandonment  of  ideology  in  its  analysis  and  formulation  of 
policy,  its  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  and  its  expressed  desire  for 
normal  relations  with  all  countries  may  well  have  significant  impact 
on  the  Northern  Tier.  Geopolitics  and  histoiy  indicate  that  these 
countries  can  never  forget  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Russian  state  to 
their  north,  but  they  have  already  been  favorably  impressed  with  new 
Soviet  policies  and  are  more  willing  to  deal  with  Moscow.  Improved 
ties  with  the  USSR  are  always  a  good  way  to  balanra  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  the  West,  even  if  America  is  no  longer  in  a 
sero-sum  relationship  with  the  USSR  on  most  Third  World  issues. 
Iran  has  demonstrated  the  logic  of  this  thinking  powerfully  in  its 
re^nt  rapprochement  with  Moscow. 

The  key  geopolitical  concern  of  Islamist  Northern  Tier  policies  would 
be  Joint  security  measures  against  possible  Russian  encroachment  or 
pressure— a  historic  focus  of  the  Northern  Tier  states.  Communist 
parties  would  be  severely  persecuted,  as  they  are  in  Iran  today.  In 
fact,  communist  parties  are  marginal  in  the  Northern  Tier  today 
anyway:  dedmat^  in  Iran,  illegal  in  Turkey,  and  a  minor  player  in 
Pakistan.  Changes  in  foreign  poli<^  orientation  under  Gorbachev 
suggest  that  foreign  communist  parties  are  increasingly  less  likely  to 
be  significant  instruments  of  l^ssian  infiuenoe  in  the  future,  as 
opposed  to  more  traditional  forms  of  great-power  techniques  of 
inliuenos.  But  radical  sodalist/communist  parties  cannot  in  any  case 
be  exduded  from  the  (Uture  political  scene,  regardless  of  Soviet  poli¬ 
cies  toward  them.  The  radicid  left  adll  indefinite^  remain  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  radical  ri^t  under  conditions  of  eorial  and  economic 
stress. 

The  Northern  Tier  states  under  Islamist  infiuenoe  would  not  like  the 
USSR  any  more  than  before,  but  they  would  see  it  as  distinctly  less 
threatening  os  o  elites  than  the  West 
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There  could  be  some  cooperation  with  the  USSR  on  certain  kinds  of 
Third  World  issues  such  as  those  discussed  above:  in  areas  of  debt, 
ecology,  multinational  corporations,  trade  blocs,  barter  trade,  etc. 
The  USSR  will  in  any  case  have  a  direct  interest  in  improving  ties 
with  the  Northern  Tier  states  as  border  states  whose  hostility  is 
undesirable.  Such  improvement  in  Northom  Tier-Soviet  relations 
would  be  much  less  threatening  to  U.S.  interests  than  in  pre* 
Gorbachev  days. 

Despite  these  possible  improvements  in  Soviet-Northern  Tier  rela¬ 
tions,  the  Soviet  Union  faces  a  ms^or  challenge  in  its  own  Muslim 
republics,  where  Islamic-oriented  Northern  Tier  countries  will  be 
strongly  antipathetic  to  Soviet  domination  of  those  Muslim  peoples. 
Strong  Islamic  regimes  in  the  Northern  Tier  could  actively  support 
movements  for  autonomy  and  for  the  expansion  of  Islamic  expression 
for  Soviet  Muslims.  A  key  consideration  is  that  Turkey,  Iran,  and 
Afghanistan  all  contain  sizable  quantities  of  ethnic  groups  represent¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  Central  Asian  republics:  Azerbayanis,  Turkmen, 
Kazakhs,  Kirghiz,  Uzbeks,  and  Tqjiks,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
smaller  ethnic  Muslim  groups  from  the  Caucasus.  There  are  more 
Azerbayanis  and  Tqjiks  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  than  in  it. 

In  earlier  days,  the  threat  flowed  from  north  to  south:  the  USSR  was 
successfully  able  to  exploit  many  of  titese  ethnic  ties  to  the  (Usadvan- 
tage  of  the  Northern  Tier  countries.  The  threat  may  now  have 
reversed  itself,  flowing  now  from  south  to  north:  the  Northern  Tier 
states  can  use  these  eUmic  elements  to  establish  their  own  working 
ties  wiUt  the  populations,  and  possibly  the  governments,  of  the 
Muslim  republioi  to  assist  them  in  establishing  greater  autonomy  and 
more  intimate  ties  with  the  rmit  of  the  Mxudim  world.  Regularly 
established  contacts  will  serve  as  a  natoral  encouragement  to  the 
Central  Asian  repubUcs  to  orient  themselvea  more  toward  the  out^ 
side. 

In  short,  Moscow  might  now  have  moxv  to  lose  Utan  to  gain  from  the 
existence  of  these  nationalities  that  spill  over  the  border  into  Urn 
N(Hth«m  Tier.  Informal  ties  are  already  being  established  that  wiU 
be  the  nucleus  of  (Uture  diplomatic  relations.  Mosotw  has  <htmon- 
atrated  considerable  concern  for  this  issue  by  seriously  courting  Iran, 
beginning  in  early  1989.  While  a  traditional  menadng  Soviet 
response  to  any  Muslim  state  that  interferes  in  Central  Asian  affaire 
can  have  some  deterrent  effect.  Moscow  also  dearly  recognize  that 
such  a  policy  in  the  past  has  tended  to  drive  Uie  Northern  Tier  states 
into  the  arms  of  the  West  Gorbadisv’s  recent  poUdes  indicate 
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recognition  that  he  must  move  to  defuse  the  Islamic  issue  through 
more  sensitive  response  to  the  Islamic  ideology  of  Tehran. 
Gorbachev’s  exchange  of  letters  with  Ayatollah  Khomeini  before  the 
Ayatollah’s  death,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Rafsai\jani  state  visit  to 
Moscow  in  July  1989,  suggest  that  Moscow  hopes  to  have  on  its  boru- 
ers  a  sympathetically  disposed  Iran  that  will  not  seek  to  exacerbate 
Muslim  politics  inside  the  USSR.  Gorbachev  indeed  might  even  hope 
to  enlist  the  Northern  Tier  states  to  play  some  kind  of  positive  role  in 
Islamic  issues  inside  the  USSR.  Such  a  policy,  to  say  ths  least,  would 
be  very  tricky  for  Moscow.  But  if  the  USSR  recognizes  that  it  can 
only  moderate— rather  than  block— the  inevitable  distancing  of  the 
Muslim  republics  from  Moscow,  it  almost  surely  will  have  to  recog* 
nize  the  important  role  its  Northern  Tier  neighbors  can  play  in  this 
process. 


LEFT-WING  AND  COMMUNIST  ACTIVITIES  AS  A  SPUR  TO 
THE  GROWTH  OF  ISLAMIC  PARTIES 

The  growth  of  Islamist  activism  is  directly  related  to  the  growth  of 
extreme  left-wing  and  communist  activism  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Northern  Tier  countries.  Fear  of  the  strength  and  '^olence  of  the  left 
has  been  a  catalyst  for  extremism  among  the  Islamists  themselves. 

*  In  Turkey,  the  powerful  emergence  in  the  1970e  of  radical 
lefVcommunist  activism  and  terror  helped  spur  the  move  of 
Islamic  (and  nationalist)  parties  to  the  use  of  violence  to  counter 
the  left.  Even  today,  communism  is  the  greatest  source  of  fear 
for  the  Islamists,  since  communist  rule  has  historically  engaged 
in  severe  repression  of  religion  and  religious  activism.^ 

*  In  Afghanistan,  Islamists  in  the  late  1960s  received  their 
grt-Hest  stimulus  to  action  from  the  activities  of  the  newly  emer¬ 
gent  communist  movements  in  the  country  that  had  been 
liberated  by  a  period  of  liberalism  in  Afghan  politics.  Islamist 
concerns  were  heightened  by  the  considerable  frurther  growth  of 
communist  political  power  in  the  course  of  the  1973  coup  that 
abolished  the  monarchy.  Islamist  opposition  led  to  the  exile  of  a 
high  proportion  of  today’s  midahidin  leaders,  who  vowed  to  wage 
the  struggle  against  communism  frum  Pakistani  soil. 

*  The  communist  party  (Tudeh)  in  Iran  has  always  been  an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  clergj’;  this  helped  spur  the  crackdowi\ 

^D«apit«  thl*  deep  diitruit,  both  oomtnunieU  end  leUmiete  taetkally  cooperate  in 
pert  at  preaent  to  gain  gieeter  right  of  public  expreeeion  in  today’s  TVtrkiah  state. 
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against  it  once  the  clergy  came  to  powei^-despite  Tudeh  efforts 
at  conciliation  under  Khomeini. 

•  In  Pakistan,  the  Islamists  have  always  supported  the  state’s 
move  against  communist  activism,  but  communism  was  never  a 
sufficient  threat  within  the  country  to  galvanize  the  Islamists. 
The  communist  coup  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  invasion, 
however,  more  than  adequately  served  to  strengthen  the  Islam  ¬ 
ists  in  their  support  of  an  anticommunist  policy—- positions  Gen¬ 
eral  Zia  took  advantage  of  in  formulating  Ms  policies  toward  the 
Afghan  resistance. 

It  does  not  always  have  to  be  communism  ascendant  to  evoke  activ¬ 
ism  from  the  Islamists.  Indeed,  throughout  the  Muslim  world  it  has 
in  part  been  the  failure  of  left-wing  ideologies  that  has  opened  ground 
for  the  Islamists.  The  failure  of  Arab  nationalism  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  modernization  and  the  challenge  fh>m  Israel  created  an 
ideological  vacuum  that  Islamist  ideology  has  been  able  to  fill,  at  least 
in  part.  The  statist,  socialist,  rigorously  nationalist  ideology  of  the 
Ataturk  period  has  receded  considerably  over  the  past  four  decades, 
leaving  something  of  an  ideological  vacuum  in  Turkey  as  well.  In 
Afghanistan,  the  disaster  of  the  communist  coup  of  1978  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Soviet  invasion  has  left  the  field  wide  open  for  Islamic  ideol¬ 
ogy  as  the  only  serious  contending  ideological  alternative. 

Thus  the  existence  of  ideological  vacuum  will  continue  to  assist  the 
Islamists  where  they  have  not  had  much  voice  in  govenunent  pre¬ 
viously.  As  noted  above,  however,  any  ideology  in  power  finds  its 
fireshness  and  appeal  repidly  tarnished  as  it  meets  with  inevitable 
policy  setbacks  and  failures.  At  this  point,  Pakistan  and,  especially, 
Iran  are  states  where  Islam  is  no  longer  flresh  or  oriidnal  in  its 
appeal,  and  they  may  be  reaping  the  fhiits  of  its  shortcomings.  In 
l^rkey  and  Afghanistan,  Islam  still  represents  politically  untried 
forces,  wMch  will  serve  to  strengthen  Islamic  movmnents  initially. 
But  inevitably,  states  where  Islat^ts  come  io  power,  and  are  forced 
to  deal  with  the  harsh  realities  of  state  polity  and  the  full  range  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems,  will  eventually  acquire  the 
diaracteristics  of  other  states  (especially  democratic),  in  which  groups 
rotate  into  and  out  of  power  based  on  their  own  successes  and  failures 
and  those  of  their  oppoaitipn. 

Iran  is  a  key  experiment  here,  for  it  is  the  first  state  to  have  fitUy 
embraced  Is^  as  the  basis  of  state  polity.  So  far  it  has  not  been  a 
convincing  modd  to  the  red  of  the  wodd,  but  neither  has  it  had  much 
chance  to  demonstrate  ita  policies  on  anting  other  than  a  war  foot- 

■ing- 


6.  CONCLUSIONS;  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
U.S.  POLICY 


Apart  from  a  general  admonition  to  be  “sensitive”  to  Islamist  and 
Muslim  feelings,  there  probdbly  is  not  a  great  deal  of  a  concrete 
nature  that  the  United  States  can  meaningf^ly  do  to  change  its  poli¬ 
cies  in  a  way  that  will  generically  improve  its  relations  with  Muslim 
countries.  As  noted  above,  American  life  styles,  social  and  moral 
values,  wealth,  projection  of  power,  and  the  country’s  role  as  a 
superpoweiv— all  contribute  to  creating  some  resentments  against  the 
United  States  in  Muslim  countries. 

A  few  issues  are  worth  mentioning,  however,  as  possibly  helping  to 
improve  the  U.S.  image  in  the  Muslim  world. 

•  Settlement  of  the  Paleatinian^hraeli  conflict  As  many  people 
have  f^quently  observed,  the  perception  of  considerable  U.S. 
favoritism  toward  Israel  in  everting  that  relates  to  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  problem  and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  affects  the  United 
States  in  the  Muslim  world.  While  close  U.S.  ties  with  Israel 
will  always  be  a  reality,  motion  toward  a  settlement  of  the  out¬ 
standing  conflict  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  issue  in  U.8.-Mu8lim  state  ties. 

•  Increaeing  emphasie  of  the  United  States  aa  a  country  where 
Islam  is  an  important  religion,  practiced  by  a  growing /Tricon 
Muslim  population.  The  perception  of  the  United  States  as  a 
country  that  has  significant  Islamic  practice  within  it  would  be  a 
favorable  force  in  Muslim  countries.  Media  coverage  of  the 
observance  of  Islamic  holy  days  and  celebrations  in  America 
would  play  well  abroad,  where  there  is  a  deep  fascination  for 
Islam  as  practiced  outside  the  traditional  Muslim  world.  The 
American  Muslim  community  itself  must  develop  greater  self- 
awareness  as  a  community  to  help  gain  greater  prominence 
amot  ig  the  public  and  in  the  media. 

The  ending  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  U.S.-Soviet 
rivalry  in  the  Third  World  will  unquestionably  affect  the  attitude  of 
the  Islamists  toward  the  Urrited  States,  as  well  as  U.S.  policies 
toward  the  Third  World. 

•  On  the  one  hand,  not  all  Third  World  countries  welcome  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  U.S.-^viet  rivalry,  since  it  diminishes  their  oppor- 
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tunities  to  play  off  the  two  superpowers  agaixist  each  other. 
Security  threats  from  the  USSR,  especially  in  the  Northern  Tier 
states,  have  always  served  to  bring  the  United  States  closer  to 
most  of  these  states  through  its  security  assistance.  American 
aid  has  often  offset  other  aspects  of  U.S.  poliQr  perhaps  less 
pleasing  to  those  states.  Less  U.S.  security  aid  will  be  forthcom> 
ing  in  the  future,  perhaps  creating  greater  friction  between  the 
United  States  and  those  countries,  although  other  types  of  aid 
may  partially  offset  it. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  aspects  of  U.S.  poli^r  that  have 
most  annoyed  the  Muslim  world  (and  the  Third  World  as  a 
whole)  have  been  the  general  tendency  for  the  United  States  to 
subordinate  its  bilateral  ties  to  the  imperatives  of  the  East-West 
struggle  as  a  whole.  U.S.  Third  World  poli<7  in  the  future  will 
rest  much  more  on  the  character  of  the  bilateral  relations  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  on  the  Soviet  factor.  While  the  United  States 
will  always  maintain  a  global  and  strategic  outlook,  the  vastly 
reduced  salience  of  the  USSR  in  the  equation  will  alter  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  balance  is  not  yet  clear.  It  is  even  possible  that  U.S. 
concerns  for  bilateral  problems  such  as  ecology,  terrorism, 
weapons  proliferation,  human  rights,  democracy,  and  American 
economic  interests  will  prove  to  create  more  rather  than  less 
friction  witii  the  Third  World  than  in  the  past,  when  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  overlook  many  or  these  issues  in  the 
interests  of  the  broader  East-West  a>mpetition. 

In  the  end,  Islamism  is  a  force  that  in  its  ideological  form  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  antipathetic  to  the  United  States.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Islam  will  inevitably  take  on  radical  form  or  dedicate  itself  to  virulent 
anti-U.S.  postures.  America  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it,  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  its  concerns,  possibly  deal  with  some  of  its  grievances,  seek  to 
reach  accommodation  with  it  where  possible,  and  stand  fim  if  it 
should  assume  active,  hostile,  radical  antiforeign  form,  as  it  did  in 
Iran.  Islamism  does  not  automatically  equate  to  Islam  in  its  broader, 
cultural  sense,  and  the  United  States  must  make  efforts  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  two.  The  United  States  neither  wants  nor  needs  a 
war  against  Islam— even  if  some  of  the  terrorists  would  like  to  cast  it 
in  that  lij^t. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  too,  that  specific  grievances,  ambitions,  and 
movements  emergo  in  the  Third  World  that  must  inevitably  assume 
some  kind  of  ideological  clothing  or  vehicle  for  expression.  While  dif¬ 
ferent  ideologies  to  some  extent  attract  different  supporters,  the 
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feelings  expressed  through  radical  Islam  might  just  have  well  been 
expressed  through  some  other  kind  of  ideology.  Islam  does  not  create 
the  grievance  or  the  ambition,  it  helps  express  it.  The  U.S.  interest 
over  the  longer  run  is  to  work  to  limit  on  an  international  basis  as 
much  as  possible  the  conditions  that  can  produce  radical,  hostile 
action.  We  have  only  limited  power  to  do  so;  much  of  the  problem  is 
embedded  in  the  sheer  problematic  nature  of  developmental  prob¬ 
lems,  not  unknown  in  our  own  domestic  politics  as  well.  And  the 
wealthy,  powerful,  and  influential  United  States  will  always  be  a 
prominent  target. 

Lastly,  to  devote  immense  attention  to  the  actions  of  Islamic  radicals 
is,  in  part,  to  play  into  their  hands.  They  seek  affirmation  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  enemy  and  thus  may  seek  the  conflrontation  to  prove  it. 
When  the  United  States  describes  the  character  of  flindamentalism  as 
the  greatest  danger  to  U.S.  interests,  it  is  confirming  to  the  radical 
Islamists,  their  supporters,  and  their  opponents  that  the  Islamists 
indeed  have  the  power  they  claim  to  possess  and  represent  the  threat 
to  U.S.  power  that  they  claim  to  do. 

As  noted  above,  democracy  is  probably  one  of  the  few  vehicles  by 
which  Islamism  may  come  to  be  moderated,  as  it  is  compelled  to  work 
within  the  confines  of  public  opinion  and  popular  preference.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Islamism  can  act  as  a  reasonably  positive  force  in 
maintaining  native  values  in  times  of  social  stress. 

We  are  in  for  the  long  haul  in  working  out  a  relationship  with  Islam 
and  its  manifestationa~-a  much  longer  period  of  coexistence  than 
communism  has  required.  When  communism  loses  its  virulence  and 
its  assault  against  Western  values,  it  ceases  to  be  meaningful.  Radi¬ 
calism  defines  it.  Islamism  is  only  a  radical  form  of  Islam,  however, 
and  its  weakening  as  an  ideology  still  leaves  in  its  wake  the  complex 
historical  force  of  Islam. 


